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. * TOWARD HIGH QUALITY -FAMILY DAY CARE 

nOR INFAJiTS AND TODDLERS ^ 

* .. , ' • * • 

. * ' ^ ^ , • (9 

■ « . Abstract . . - " » 

" " I ; ♦ 

the Infant Satellite Nurseries project estaMished .a" cluster of family 
day care hbiiies^ in which caregivers were selectedj trained, and provide^ 
with suppqrtive servieesi and ^salaries. This system provided high quality 
care for the children, enrolled. _ * 

The four chapter's of this, report reflect the major goals of the pro- 
ject": meeting day care need of infants and toddlers; selection of child 
careiiivefs; trainTng family cM Id caregivers; and iinpact of a family day 
care prbgratfi on infants. Some of. tfie implications and recoimieridatioris 
^llow. * - 

• A system of supportive services' was developed that provided training, 
assistance and equipment to a cluster of family day care homes and was 
ihstfumental in upgrading and assuriog;the quality of care provided. Parts 
of. this system could be replicated by existing agencies and w'ould serve to 
ihvrqye th^ standards .of family .day care in any community. 

fA selection system for caregivers evolved that enabled project st^ff 
to chbose-competent or potentially competent caregivers .88% of the time. 
The' procedure involves self-selection, a^; well as staff evaluation and is 
specified and repli cable. Its use upgrades the ^quality, of care_ given and 
decreases .the expense of training and iuperviking caregivers by eliminat-- 
ing those candidates who aire not likely to perform at minimum levels 
necessary to' insure good- care." • . \ 

A pare fully-sequenced,:.competencyr based curriculMiil wSTlre that 
parallels, a career ladder specifying observable behaviors for sej(eral 
levels of performance. Acquisition of eacH successive level of pferfor- . 
mance was 'recbgriized by salary increases in the. I SN project but could be 
adapted by 1 icensing agencies ih the certification of carejgivers . The \ 
curriculum has been accredited by a locaV community colslege' and has been 
used^ 1;o train numerous groups of- caregivers pot associated with the ISN 
project. It is designed so that it would be appropriate for use* in 
parent education efforts "i It includes a large number of audio-visual aids 
.arid parts are adaptable for radio or television dissemination. 

The deveiOpfriental progress of the children enrolled in the ISN project 
was significant especially in language development* Repeated measures were 
also taken in cognitive, psychomotor and social -emotional areas and jin 
every ease the children maintained or increased their rate of developJuent. 
A positive relationship was also /found between, the quality of the cave- 
giye^s' intei'actions with children and the. children's language performance. 

/' • ■ ■ ' 



the service aspect of the, program is conttnuing under. Title IV-A • 
funding for a very limited segment of the population, Howeyi^r, the 
resistance which was met in expanding this or similar programs indicates^ 
a Tack bf conwi tinent to childVen which presently ^exists in funding . _ 
ci^^cles',^ Programs must be funded to expand services to infants and todd- 
1e|;s» to'' select a^^^ train caregivers arid to study the impact.of -day care* 
Such prograins. could provid,e examples of viable alternative, in child- . 
rearing practices to parept and commuhities and exert a positive influence 
on:\successive generations. - ^ , 
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CHAPTER I 



.... MEETING THE NEEDS FOR DAY CARE 

• ' • . t 

Statement of the Problem 



• - ■ • ■ , 



f For optimal development, the very young child needs warmth.'j accep- . 
tance/ support , protecttort and stimulation from a sustained relatibriship 
with in adult or adults committed t6 his care (Baumrind, 1973'). Day care 
programs based on this premise ii^nfront the tasks of defihingi supporting 
and 'extending high, quality; care. . Th>s>5h6uld be reflected in the'.. 

peirformance t)f.all of those adults assuming child care responsibilities.- 

/' . • • • # • • 

Planning must include the development of -viable alternatives for child 

care from which parents may choose. Tdp rarige of .alternatives must , 

reflect diverse value systems and include support for parents in the- home 

on the one^ hand and full-tirtte out-of-home care on the other.' * 
* . ■ . / * * * • 

The fact that the:mqthers of six million Arrieri can. children unden the 

• * , ' ♦ • * 

age of s'ix are now in the labp» force (Keyserling, 1971) precludes/ 

• • * ■ - . ** 

discission of whether or not' day care should be j)rovided. The concern * 

is to provide a variety of progrp^ of high quality, that will medt the* 

divense needs of.^dday's families. Of special 'concfirn are the children"^ 

under three. Ndt all mothers can stay at home to care for -their infants. 

Not all states allow the option of center care\ nor would all pare'nts 

choose that option if it were available. Family day care, whether 

licensed or not, has developed as an overwhelmingly frequent parental 

choice. Is family day care a viable alternative in meeting ^the multiple 



•4 



needs of very ydung children and their families? What are the 
.charact'S^i sties, of good family day care? What are the pre-requi sites 
for a competent caregiver? Are the skills and understandings of com- 
petent caregiving teachable?. What supporMv^ services facilitate . . 
the continued delivery of high quality jcare? What kinds of funding 
and^ staffing do these* programs require? What are the characteristics 

of parents and' children who would benefit most from family day care' 

• . * ■ • . . - • . ' . '/ 

•programs?' . ' • . '</'' 

the need to examine family day care as a potential compdneftt of, . 

cbmprehensiveiday.care services is particularly urgent 'in Hawaii Where' 

the cost of I'ivihg 'is one of the highest in the country'. Because of 

this, Hawaii, has tte largest-^iumber of working mothers arid the bighest 

vpropor^on'of two income, fami lies , of any state in the union..- In addi- , 

tion» the pppulation of Hawaii ha;^ grown.Vexponenti ally. Immigrants' 
• , " • ' . ■ ■ ' 

fror itiainlsind United States.,iilra»rican Samoa and other J\siatic countries 

,arjB continually entering the labor market and need child care^ desperately. 

In 1972 almost half of the children under five* irf^waii were in 
some form' of day care (State Department of Education, 1972). Ninety 
percent of the mothers wTio.work or return to work before' their children k 
are in school do so before their chvldren are 3 years of ag^. Thus 28% 
of'chilTiren under 3 are in day care.. Since .center care for the--child. 

' under, two is: not ayailable under the present state laws .and only 3.5% of 
the 2-3 year olds are in" center care^due> to. the high adlSt/chi Id ratio 

' required for that age group, .the only-alternative that remains is family 

day care. Althdugh .there is state licens"in;g, it is estimated^at only 

■one tenih of the existing f^ily^.day care homes "are licensed. Licensing 
. ■ '\ . • - . . 



itself does not guarantee more than physically safte surroundinGS. It ^ 
ignores 4he impact of the adult 'on the social , emotional and cognitive 
development of the-chi Id- ('White, -1973). 

A generation ago the characteristic family, structure in Hawaii was . 
the extended family/and child-rearing was shared by a number of-n lated 
adults usually living in the/same househbld. Ttie infant received care ■ 
equally easily from several related adults all of whom were sincerely. • 
concerned for his welfare. Jhe incidence-of the extended family has . 
decreased sharply since statehood inSm not because it wasn't. a .viable 
systerif 6f child-rearing,; but la^gelj because of the economic pressures "on 
the adults. in a family. Family day. care is considered an adapta^tion of 
/thel^xtended family "system in 'which several caregivers shajre the child-, 
rearing task. ^ .» . ^ , " 

Description of the Project • ■ 

The .-Infant Satellite Nurseries (ISN) project was planned by Model 
Cities ^aff, jointly funded for three -years by th| Office of Child • 
Development and the Natipnal Institutes [of Mental lealth and administerecil 
bj^ the Department of Human Development, University of Hawaii This pro- 
ject provided an opportunity to examine many of the critical questions as 
they rilate to. the alternative Qf family da^re in.d low-income, multi- 
eth.nc\oninunity. Six^family day-care-Wseries were established in the 
- homes of "the caregivers^ folTowing. their selection and pre-service.train- 
'ling'. Caregivers were paid salaries, provided with toys and equipment, . 
food, in-service training, and numerous other sifljportive services. A ^ 
total enroTlment of no mo^e than 30 infVts and toddlers between one .^prith 

Irhe tefr. careaiver has been used, consistently to indicate the i-oie 
because It iSliesl qSality or-nurturapce and an active. concern for the 

chiOd as an individual. . . ' 

. • ■ - 3 - 

. ' • ' . J .0 01. 2 • 
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and 3 years of age was possible at any bne time. This was rarely achieved 
since many homes were *too. small to accbrtmodate more than 3 or 4 children. 

In this way the .project responded to the dual demand for child care. and 

• ■ • * 

employment for persons in the Kalihi-Palama' section of Honolulu. * ^ . 
Kalihi-Palama is a high density* low-inconie, tnner-city area. ' Many 

■ r ■■ ' ' ' '• •■■ • • 

immigrants come here fi;rst after arriving in the islands; there are 'also 

nos comprise nearly 30% of the Rppula-' 



many long-time 
tjon'; Japanese, 



e here first after 
. residen/s. Filipl 



Catic^ 



7 . ^. 

ian, and Hawaii ari/-fbllowMn that order according 



.to the 1970 census. I These data do nojt Reflect the large num of resi- 
dents from American Samoa and the morexecent influx of people Vrpm* 
Korea. It is an area that has been the target of j many social programs, 
especially since its designation as a Model Neighborhood Area (MNA). Of 
particular concern are the preschool children. A ^survey by the Office 
. of Human Resources .(1973) shows that over one third^ of the 0-4 year old' 



liv^publ: 



ic assistance^ and can be classified 



. children in the area recei^ 
' as "disady^antM§!^i!l^ children come primarily f^rom Hawaiian, Samoan 
X and Filipino families. The need f^r services for these children j is 
Q reflected in the high infant mortality rate, health and. nutritional . 
^ problems in the MNA. Other figures show that, on the average, the'chil- 
dren are low in cognitive development, particularly in language skills. 



In this context, the ISN project developed the following specific 



0" 



coals: 



/ * 1. to provide high quality, home-based child care for infants and 
- toddlers of parents who are working, in job training, or in 

, school ; « 

' • * * ' ^ • * ■ . * 

"/j . 2. to increase the level of emplpyability of low-income persons 
^'r' residing in the S£e!a; 

^f* 3, . to develop a replicable selection procedure which .identifies 
potentially able child caregivers-. . ' . 
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4. to develop a training curriculurt. for these persons which enables ' 
•them to provide High quality care; 

■ . •• - ■ 

5. to establish. ja corps of .caregivers .capable* of upgrading 
^ $6e ^ality of "child care in the comrniri 

• 6. to ^evaiuatevth? impact of supervised, home care on ch'ildr^ 
caregivers '■and. families. „ . . 

"* , • ♦ » 

. Admi ni strati oh and Stai'f i ng . * ^ . 

Origina,lly the iSN project v^as to be ori6- of three components in the 

Research demonstration' Children's Center, A day care center' project for 

■ . • •( " ■ •." ■ .• - ' 

the 3r5 year oVd children and aa-.after>scho61, car;? project; whip^^ never 

■ " ' ' *" - . ' ■ . . 

developecC^ere the other two components. The iSN iproject was |he first 

of the components to start so that thetconcepfof -satellite nurseries 

attached, to a day-yare center wias somewhat of a mishonier for aTmost a 

year. 'During the first year (Jf operation, .1971-1972* there were innu- 

;. merable p.roblems due to the lack of full conceptilali'zatiori of the* project 

and inappropriate selection criteria for and" division of lab^ aniong the 

staff- . '\ . ^ . - ^ 

After almost orte year in \<hich. many personnel changes took place, the . 
staff stabilized and began to funcWn with more direction. During the 
second year Of operation the I SN. staff y<as composed pf-imarily of a cen- 

. -^al' group of three, a half-time researcher, and the caregivjng staff. The 
central staf-f consisted of a nursery manager and two para-professionals, 
one designated as a . social service aide and one designated as an educar 

. tionaT aide. In reality these three peoflie worked primarily as- a team in 
supervising the operations of the nurseries and training caregivers. 
While this had many advantages in that ap grew to understand the_entire 
project therp was duplication of effort and; confusion in delegating , , 
responsibilities'. The major differences'" iii job descriptions at this point 



wisre" that the nursery manager nad the major responsibility for the opera-, 
tioh of the nurseries, the developnfent of the training program and the 
delivery of the training, to the caregivers. The pararprofessionals han- 

• - • * , • • . 

•died the recruiting, on-site modeling 'and managing details. In addition 
to these three>' there was a twenty percent director who also, supervised 
the other components of the. overall project, a quarter-time fiscal officer, 
a half-time research evaluator who was shared with the day care center 

component, a part-tfme tester* and borrowed servi pes from the day pare ^ 

■ ■ r\ • . ' . . . ■ ' . ,■ I \ /' 

center nurse, a social worker and secretary. 

An. advisory board, required by Model Cities, consisted of half MNA 

^•esidentis and half professionals. Jhey advised the overall project staff 

and. provided liaispn between the projejpt arfd the pommunity. , In the summer 

of" 1973, the board established an evaluation team which recommended 

' • ■ ' . ' -. 

reorganization of the program structure, personnel assignments, and direc- 
' . ' • . ... ■ ' 

tion for the overall project. This resulted in the separation of the ISN 

knd the day care cerifer. Although ISN lost its share in the services of 

the project social worker and .nurse, it was freed to reorganize its^own ' 

staff assignments". , " » 

The nursery manager assumed the sole responsibility for administering 

t^e iSN pr4)j(BCt and ipor developing training materials; the two para- 

\ 7 ■ ' . < 

-prS'fessioi/als were ire'assigned to the .separate duties of training manager 
j.;an(|'|iur,se[ries manager. The training manager coordinated, the^ training and 
practi cum experiences. The nurseries inanager supervised the detailed- 
daily dperations of the nurseries. The research evaluator began' to work 
entir^y with the iSN component and- became more closely involved witl^ th? 
evaluation of the regular operation of the nyrseries. A hadf-time 
rese/rch assistant Was assigned to the testing and observations. The 
fisf^al officer continued to handle"- the monetary and business, aspects of the 



project. An efficient secretary, who was also a risTief caregiver and 
understood all levels of the project, added "greatly to its smooth bpera- 
tion during the final year. Attachment, I-A includes job descriptions 
for .these persons* \ " * t 

The caregivers were ^ the major link in the delivery of services to 
the children. Suitable hom^s and^persons who had interest and capabrl- 
.ities in qhiTd caregiving did not always; go hand in hand. The project 

was .of ten forced to arccept des.ir.able homes where the -homemaker who was ^ 

*-••»*•' . • 

tp.be our -^nriployee could not meet all of the criteria deemed most predic-^ ' 

tive of successful caregiving.. Originally the plan was to assign twp 

caregivers to each family day; care home .to jeet the licensing requirements 

of one .caregiver for every two children under two years of age. Since j. 

the thrast of the project was to deliver service^- to the child under 

three, this seepied the logical solution. ^ However, as time went on, it 

was evident that two fullrtime caregivers^assigned to one' house were one 

too many. The persom^el fproblems^ere frequent; the homes were simply 

too small to make it comfortable physically for two women ^ to care fori . 

' . ■ . ^ • ■» ■ ^ .* 

so few children. The woman who was in her own. home tended to assume a 

. ■• • ' 

more dominant rple, thus producing subtle conflicts in the division of 

responsibilities. 'Moreover, the cost was obviously so prohibitive that the 

opportunities to exte^id the project under such staffing-seen.dd distinctly 
* - . ** 

. remote. First one caregiver tried to work without ,a full-time assistant, 

then another, unl^l all were working alone in their own homes. Several 

extra caregivers were, employed to give relief on a regular basis so that. 

none of them would be required/to work ten-hour days consistently and to 
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■ Although the program. wa^ open. to both men afid women, only women 
were actually employed 4^ caregivers hence the feminine forms are consis- 
tently used, In the inlierest of clarity, piasculine pronouns are used 
when referring to children. 

■ ."■•< . - - 7 - 
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^ ^ provide releasenime for, in-service training, f Abslenteeisrn was m^edly 
reduced -under the nefc 

, Without a good team; help from high schooj^and^cpljjlg^^ - 

students^the amount of in-service tr^aining and development ^of training 
material s,,cbuid;^ri^^^^ accomptished. the students also gia^^^ 

Yaiuabie training and exper^ 

specialize in ' 

. Progrjun for^^ ' . ^ / \ ' 

\ the' primar^^ objective of every aspect of the ISN project was to pro- 
vide^ repli cable , Mgh'-qjiali^^^^^^^^ 

their social ^ erri^^^ physical developr^ The^jor. 

* emphasis was posU^^ adult-child^ that capita ulC!^ , 

. caregive^^^ this program was imp^^ 
through train|^ that gave the caregivers the skills, and 4i^n^^^ 

. to provide a variety of ^ appro that would meet each 

; child's overall developmental heeds. On-going: supervision arid supportive 

i " ^ ' \// ' - . ^ ^ 

services, helped/theT^c to internalize these skills arid understand- 

' ' ♦ ' " ' . .^j?-* ■ , , . ' ' • > > ' / . • , 

ings in their ever^^ ; ^ ; ; ^ - 

: Zigler (1973), pointed out that a full and rich relatidnship leadr to 
.optimal development of the child. He referred tQ factors sucfi asunder-, 
standing > hones ty> joy and common serise fn relation to children, these 
are. abstract qualities that rieed to be demons trated. and reinforced iri ^ 
concrete situations. Among the spetific .ways the caregiver was helped 
to design her program w§re schedulirig the routines in a predictable ^ 
sequence, arranging her home and yard appropriately and providing activities 
tO;vihtere,st the child in art, music, stories, excursions and^ daily hou9«- 
/ :hbTd^;events. Birthday and going aWay parties arid praising specific 
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deyelopnwnUl accompli shmen^^^ ways in which cariegi vers recognized 

. individQai children. * • » ,-. 

• A'deficit frequently reported in family day care is the failure to 
^ ^ •• - . • " ' • • - ^ ' * . . ' - ' . ' , 

" provide cognitive Simulation in appropriate ways for young -children 

(Birchafd and Wilson 1973; KeyserVing, 1972; and fil lis:* l97p). In 

addition to the aiJtivities already described, toys, books and records as 

21 . ^_ --r ' ■ . . • " ■• 

•well as- recommendations for using, them (Attachment IrB) were circulated 

•imphg the hurseri es on a regul ar basi s * The caregivers were encou^raged. 

to talk With the children, label familiar objects; and ask them qu^^ 

to stimulate language, develop . . ' ^ 

' 4 ■ . /wo Other specific efforts were made to^ implement curriculum ideas. 
... f rom . programs .by. Gordon i Painter j 'BadgeV ari^^ the a^hoTic University j : the 
*first expera:^nce was con^actfed by "two of our more competent caregivers; id 

connection with an i'n-servipe cqmrnuhity college, course they were taking. 

They visited flther nursery homes i n the.pro^ect each Week demonstrating ■ 

speci'fic developinental activines .fcpm^ther abwt^^ 

children. They watched the resident daregivfrs. Jo through the steps and 

» - . ' V* ■ • , ■ • • . 

left behind a simple,specific outline of what to do each.dayi how much 

■ ■" • ' i'' ' ' I ' - ■' 

'^*time to spend doing jt, supplemental related activities and; a check-sheet 
for the caregivers to complete indicating Jlay and 'time spent on the 
activity and success or lack of success.\ Vih^n the visiting caregivers 
•. returned the :foll6wihg wMk the. resident car(Bg|ver Went through the 
activity With the child and it was..decided;iwhat further help was needed 
for caregiver or. child at that point. The second effort Was made by 
. field'study stydents. Each student was' assigned a home and given a^ 
specific infant' curriculum to use and eyaluate (Attachment I-C). These 

■individualized efforts, as well as the aeheral ly- enriched environment, 

- ... ...... ^ . , 

indicate, the Efforts made an the .co;gnttive area. 
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physical development was st^^^ to allow 

the children to use playgf({und eq^ and suppl:^ing . 

toys that demanded large muscle :use. Scheduling was dona^ witj? large and 

small muse Ve d^^ Time Was^ejil ^u^dpors dfeilyv 

^ * / ■ 

hour ishing^ meals apd; snacks and rest penidds were provided* In the case 

; ^ ' / ^ ^ ^ . '/ ^ \ " ' I 

.(if^emergencies, caregivers were prepared t>y a fiir^aid trainir^^ 
and required to earn the -Red Cirbss^M^ Even with the .daily 

planningi/thf routines in the homes were fltexiblVan^--?^^ 

en of /different. 



t i ohs that came w1 th chi 1 dren 
, schedules yaried; 

- . Parent InvoTvemerit 
>~ . The ISN *project tried 
* arid: concerns bfi'Worlcing^parei 
establ ished '^ommunijatioh 
was to make it pbssiBTe vfor 
'home and the fiursefy and. for 




s from homes where 



that recognized the needs 
support in parent j ng Pind 
the day care staff • The goat 
move easily between his own 

" ^ < , . » . . ' 

ihuaiVy sto^^help^iiM the 
other in meeting his needs/ h ' • ^ 

- ^ ' : : ^ . 

Both^ parents and ca.regi vers need help in defining the dimensions of 
the chi Ibr rearing task. Gordon (1970) discussed the, Inability of many v 
pafients to translate desires fbr their children into enabling actions. 
*He:.ci.ted two contributing' factors: 1) parental lack of knowledge of 



cause and effect and .2) adult needs and concerns taking precedence oyer . 

chi.ldrehVs needs, and concerns. The ISN project identified several more. 

Specific child-rearing practices .have pfter. originated in environments 

yeyy. different from the one jn which they, are currently used and'may -need 

tcie '■supplemented with alternative techniJques that are adaptive. to 

rapidly changing jife styles. .Cbntjnuous, effort was made to intejgrate 

. - 10 ■■ 
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those cultural practices that served Ho enrich the lives of everyone . 
involved and to discourage other practices such as excessive use of 
physical punishment. 1 , . ' — . - * " 

Another factor evident in the ISN project was the difficulty parents 
had verbalizing their concerns for their children in appropriate ways. ' 
For example, on the admission form (Attachment I-D), only one-third of 
th4. parents made any response at all to the question "Are there any spe- 
cial 'things you would ;like done for- your child? How would you like us to 
do them?" Of the answers obtained, all but three related only to physical 
care. 

Many of the above . factors are illustrated in a particularly interest- 
'ihg'case study;"(Attachmerit I-E) involving a young womaa,* her- older ^ 
immigrant, husbahd and aji-empl oyer who was' extremely strict about absenteeism, 
rier ihitlallyrfvoliatile ireactions to a 'mildly sick child, a very unresponsi ve 
caregiver and a ^-firm but sympathetic central staff 'member were understand^ 
able. Gradually she was able to, learn better ways of expressing. her 
frustrations, anger, and concerns. In this case^^ the social worker was. 
invaluable in the counsfel.ing she offer^d^ both to the regular central staff 
:and directly to the parent. , , 

The yieed for parent educati On at many levels Is cited by Cook (1970). 
He recownended basing such a program on 'tH^e^^ol Rowing co^^^ areas: 1) 

understanding about the nature, needs and rioi^roal development of babies and 

" ' , * ^ ' t' ^ , - * * 

children; 2) development of- health-prbmbti.ng attitudes, feielings and 

behavior toward the child and 3). establishment of healthy, p.arent-cni Id 

• . • ' . , ■ ^ i * . . - . 

relationships. Each of these were areas that. the ISN project consistently 
emphasized both informally and through,-regul.afTy scheduled group meetings 
with parents. ^ i^, . ^ 
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Day careVprojeits designed for, children wliose parents*work find it 
much fnore difficult to influence and involve parents than do half-day 
pre-schools ajid cooperatives. Parents who work 8-tp-9-hour^days and ar 
in transit -to and from work another hoV or more have little -time for 
lengthy conferences, and meetings; . 

the frustrations of working parents are well documented (Auerbach- 
' Fink, 1974; Willis , 1970; Herzog, i960). The ISN project' consistently 
made, a number of very specific efforts to influence and involve parents*. 
Briefly, they are: % . - . \. o> 

li to establish a sense of trust and respect between staff and 
indhi Vidua! parents,"^ , 

to build\Strong inter-relatiohships with caregiv^^ 

to prov,i de^grAuiO PPortuhi ti es f pr interaction among parents ^ 
staff and community resource peol)Te7 — 



9 

mm 9 

3. 



. * .4. . to make some efforts at mass conmuiTi cation through newsletters. 

The development of mutual trust and respect- bpan oh an individual • 
basis* with the first telephone. conversation from the^ parent; requesting 
chil-d care. Efforts wiere made to continue it in each subsequent con- 
tact. When a tentative decision on placement of a child was made, a 
. central staff member and a caregiver met with the parents at the' selected ■ 
. day care home*. At .this time, the parent completed an extensive set of 
forms (Attachment I-D). Wishes of the parents and policies of the 
project were discussed. Parents, were encouraged to deal directly with 
the caregivers but to realize that the central "staff was. available when 
the Tieed arose. A parent handbook was compiled and given to each family . 
when their child enrolled. It contained, a statement of .the policies, 
•lines of communication, schedule and responsibilities of both the parents 
and the caregivers. An attempt was made to recognize various cultural 
preferences and practices and include" them in" the overall operation. 
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•Occasional, confer^^ home visits followed as either parent or 

staff members saw a need (Attachment I-F). Jhese conferences were always 
pproblemroriented. A more desirable procedure wb^^ 
regularly scheduled^^w^ to establish more positive, ongoing 

cpnmiunicaWdn. ^ . , > . ^ * , , . 

It became increasingly. evident that the day- to-day interactions ^ 
betweeh parents and caregivers, were the most vitaT in. t^ilding a positive 
relationship, the central staff tri^^to^^^ - • 

caregivers both in- their dealings with pareints arid with the xaregi.ve,rst 
thismselyes-. The caregivers ^were enc6uraged/.to dis 

problems with central staff members. Also ispecj.fic training modules Were 
dnafted' to assist the caregiv ers in their imp ort ant role s, x)f interacting 
wi'th the parents (Attachment I-G). • • V •■ 

Caregivers encouraged the parents to come ir^ide at, pick-up time 'and= , 
talk about aspects of the child's day or items|ih the, newsletters. They 
were also fencpuraged to write i ndiyi dual notes|and to make phone, calls to 
the parents. The relative success of. all these 'approached Had a great 
deal to do with the overall competi?nce> confidence and conversational^ 
abiljties of the caregiver. This last factor is of chief conciern in 
Hawaii.. The limited English language competence of some of the more recent 
iiimiflrarits is.a definite factor influencing the Jielative success of inter-, 
action between caregiver and parents ' J ^ 

Often our caregivers were of great help to parents in a rion-threatehing 

manner. This was particularly true in relation to one set of parents who . 

were impatient with their son's temper tantrums. When the caregiver was 

able to develop rapport v<ith the father and joke about his own early morn- 

' ing temperament, she was able to help him gain understanding of his son. 
• . • - 13 ' 



At other tiroes the confidence of a caregiver- would be too much, of a threat ' 
to an insecure parent. Arv example of this was an extremely over-protective 
parent »<hp found the caregiver* much^too. direct arid positive in . her approach.* 
The only solution in this case was^to have a central staff member^assist 
and eventually move the child to another nursery, ' 

Insuring Interaction among groups of parents i staff and community" • 
resource persons was a third effort of th^tlSN project. During the first 
year there wer^ several social gatherings of parents j children and' staff . 

Th^ major. educational goals of these occasions were to copiunicate and 

.„'..•■■■ . - . ' . " ' ^ . ' "> 

interpret goals and policies of the pro jec^^^ During the second' year • * 

ji list ofi topics from the training curriculum for* caregivers was pre- 

sented to the parents. They selected^ those topics fcf most interest to. 

t*»ein for future programs. Theif most frequent requests Were hOW the 

yoiihg child leafhs and guidance and' discijiline. Various methods were ' ' \ 

used in small group discussions* filmsrslfde^^^^ fr1)#the " 

training materials, and community resource people (Attachment 't-H). . ' 

Attendance at parent meetings was nearlyi always outstanding. Perhaps" 
this was due in part to the general meeting plan. AIT the children and 
caregivers were brought to the meeting place , late in the afternoon via a, 
IJodeT Cities bus. Sincei parents had to, pick their children up there* they 
general iy found it convenient to stay for the meal and meeting. Child' 
care Was provided by high school and university students who were regular 
part-time. aides. A,miriim£im fee was charged for the meals and; the fopd was. 
prepared by staff or. purchased. The atmosphere was typically Hawaiian 
with everyone sitting on the fl^or to. eat and talk. « . 

Later some meetings Were alsp tried in the nurseries as caregiji^ers -/^ 
'assumed leadership roles. Thes'ei;began when the first parent aVrived to; 



pick up the child. A central ^staff 'ineniber would' usually be present but 
the caregiver would be in charge. Presentations might be made but more 
often .the meetings- were less formal. §ince this approach appeared to reach 
so(»e*parents who would hot come to the^ larger grpup meetings* It ^seemed 
a good solution to alternate the small meeting in the individual nur-' 
series with largfr dinner meeting's. • \ i 

During the finalVyear of ^the.rprojectr the . parents t^ moved . ■ 

into leadership rotts in planning' the meals for the' large gr/Oip meetings 
and sometimes the program. Never did tfie ;parenjt« elect officers or appear 
to want to do -so. Instead; volunteers frdij each nursery would be asked . 

on a one-timeronly basis. In this way the' caregiver could encourage, 

■ . ■' . ■ ■ '.■ 

different parents to participate. .This seemed a wise approach for woirk- 
ing* parents. who found Igng-tenti commitments extremely difficult due to 
inexperience and limited time. " , ■ 

Another methgd of parent involvemen?' was through Advisory Board 
membership*. Two nursery parents^, elected by all of the parents sat oti 
this board. They gained valuable insigVtsHinto the entire program through: 
such participation. , • • 

Another means of reaching parents ^was through newsletters. At first- 

these: were extremely informal handwritten notes sent home with the 

■ • * . ■ ' • . ■ f 
children. As the number of nurseries increa'sed, they were mass-produced 

6y the central staff, making use of ^'tems Contributed by caregivers and 

distributed bi-weekly. In this way policies' were clarified, meetir^s 

announced and activities in the nurseries mad^ knovyh. Occasionally tips 

on parenting were given also (Attachment I.-I). 

Although .the. direct influence^f the day care program on parenting ^ 

skills was not, measured J the impact on other aspects of the parents lives 

■ . - ■ ' . • - 15 - 



was evident. These findings were consistent with those of Willis (1970) 
and Casey (1974).. Willis comnented 'extensively about the attainments 
of the career mothers who were , assisted to' enter the job market due to 
the family day care program. Casey reported that the high ^«ichool-^ge 
parents in her program were more likely to graduate from high school and • 
enter post-secondary training, they did not have- repeated pregnancies and 
some had gone on to college 'with child development work 2^ a go*al . In <^ 
addition only one was on wel?are at-the time of the article whereas most 
wrire^ceiving welfare assistance at the be'ginning of their involvement 
wi th the program. In the ISN project 85% of the 'parents were employed , 
•in Job^training or completing high school or college programs, the 
^iiiajority were able to stay off complete welfare assistance; this is w^ll 
"illustrated by the fact' that 90%. of the children in the program at the , 
time of siransfei'ral to Title IV-A funds, in the* summer of 1974 were not < 
eligible due -to their higher income level. Yet many of thes^ parents 
attributed this economic stability to the ISNI project" and Wrote letters 
to State legislators supporting continuation of the project (Attachment I-J.) 

Supportive Services • 

Fcimily day care on an independent basis can be a lonely, isolating 
and^rest icting experience. By contrast, projects that offer supportive 
services, make a significant impact on their caregivers. Supportive ser- 
vices can be defined as external efforts that upgrade or/extend the care 
children receive. 

In an attempt to assess the impact of the supportive services on the 
caregivers of the ISN project, a questionnaire (Attachment I-K) was sent / 
to all caregivers who had been trained to get the'lr reactions. One 



hundred percent return of the questionnaires, was obtained from those 

, ' 4 . • ♦ . ft. • 

women whci^had ^en emjjloyed as caregivers by the project-. Among the 



"services provided"!; the regular caViegivers rated on-site training and small 

'• .. ■ '% ■ ■ 
group sessions as i||st. vnportant. Also greatly appreciated were the 

^ ■ mobile Koan service of toys and equipment, placement of children and the 

• .. ■ . ^ ^ . ■ . ■ ; . 

food allowances. ' ' . .. ^ 

Anecdotal 'data fromsth6> New York Family Day Care' Caree> Program , 
(Willis,. 1970) reflects caregi-vers appreciation for training pppoctunitles^ 
. and released' time- foif- trainiiig, h|lp in- emergencies, increased confidence 

In 'tljemaplves, enjojiiien^^^ service ^nd increased knowledge of 

iV* tHeV conmunity. Provisions .were also made In that ppoject' for -the . 

• mother-teachers to move up the^career ladder and. promotions wi'thin the . ' 
project occurred q'n a regular basis. S^le (197T) .also, noted increased • 

;:\ skil.l and selfr confidence in the family, day care. mother^ for wh^ she 
provided training and supportive. ser'vfces. She concluded that family day 
-care hot . only provided a needed- service toTthe families' of cjiildren involved,*, 
but also^emonstcated good child-rearing, practices' for the entire neighbor- 
hood, jrhere. are a surprising number of other family*day care projects 
' with w&rious 'interpretations as- to f6cu^^ 

1972; Maifzck, .l?71;'BiVchard and Wilso'nV 1973.; Emlen, 1971; Rbwe, 1972).. ^ 
^'few, hqwev^',^appjaared -to Offer as comprehensive an arraiy of services as; 
^d^dj the ISN. project, fh^se services contributed to the success of the* over-' 

a°ll. prpgram and Qould be replicated in other projects or 6y publifc- or private 
• . . , . ■ • ..." 

comniunij^ agencies. for the benefit of their network of home-bas^d caregivers. 

Training of caregivers, both at the pre-service and in-service leve'ls 

.represented a large part of the total project effort and is" discussed at. 

• length in Chapter Ills? It should be noted that the home-based caregiver 
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:itiust^be competent in all ,areas-of. performance 'si nee she works indepen- 
dently' much of. the time unlike the. aide in. a center where supervision is ' 
always ayatlable.. The on-site, individualized, in-service training was one; 
Of the mdst important supportive services offered and took place on an 
'informal basis as the carjegiver expr*sj:&d her pwn felt ne'eds or as these . 
Were,' observed, bj^he nursery manager. Both para-prof essibnal sgcial; ser- ; 
vice aides played a most instrumental role in this respect. They were 
able to do a superior jbb of modeling, good adultrchild' inteiractioo beha- 
viors, tp. counsel the caregivers who. often had many^ personal 'as well as Job-^ 
■related problems - and to giiide them.in their relations^^^^^^^^ the^parents; 
"itrshould be rioted that^when the contacts with para-professiohals were 
reduced due to illness or oth^> priorities., the caregiver^ bigari to suffer ■ 
froni the isolation* of the job .arid problems increased. ° 

Excursions into the community were an appreciated part of the program 

' s 

V for the children and the caregiver alike. Para-professionals helped the 
-caregivers plan group, excursions.- and arrarfged for'trahsportatiori in -a 
iModel Cities bus. it was help-ful tp get the women Jrid children out -from 
the ^confines of .their small homes on. a regular basis. It provided something 
to' look forward to, an opportunity for interaction with each other produc- 
ing project cohesjveness and ari'opporturiity to learn about the community ^ 
•resources'' that were .available. . Informal training and discussions were . 
frequently carried on while children napped on the beach or in the park. ^ ^ 
> ^. The rotation of toys and equipment in the nurseries was another vital 
""aspect of the ISN supportive services. The project purchased items such 
:\s icribs, high. chairs ,^and specific toys that are quickly outgr^^^ 
" children in family day care .homes and need to be replaced by more suitable 
itemk. A loan service is a logical answer. This was carried out on a less 



than systematic basis un.til toward the end of the project when an espe- 
cially ?ible university field^study student took this as a special 
assignment. She devised^a record-keeping and' rotation system that was 
successful! In addition she Ijegan to develop activity cards (Attacliment. 
IrB) appropriate for children of the ages of those enrolled in each family 
day care' home. Many of these made use of the toys that she delivered* 
every two to four weeks. It is precisely^ t^^is type of input that is 
often necessary tp Jceep a caregiver stimu'lated and concerned about ^meeting ' 
the needs .of the children in her care. All women in family day care Who 
had received our training and answered our questionnaire expressea a 
desire for s'uch-a-- loan service. c 

Placement of children in the nurseries was a , part of the support sys- 
tern in the ISN p^pgram. There was a centralized waiting list of eligible 
children and their parents were^ informed as vacancies- occurred. ..An inter- 
view was arranged in the home of, the suggested caregiver. Preferably both 

parents, the chil.d, a central staff member, and the caregiver wer^ all 

' . o'" " ~ ■ ■ ■ . 

present. Forms '(Attachment I-D) were completed and the general program was 

discussed. Initial placement was made largely on the basis of the child's 

• i ' ' ' • " - 

age and the available space., Occasi^ally, proximity to the child's own 
home could be' considered but often the parents were so grateful to receive 
the service that inconvenience of location w^sminor. Although few prob- , 
lems were noted, a" more systematic approacFi with carefully defined criteria 

•might have been in 'order. Birchard a^d Wilson (1973) in the Ottawa program 
described a detailed interview for. both parents and .caregivers enabling the 
most appropriate placement available. It might also be useful to adapt' 
Emlen's (1971) checklists for assessing the kind of care parents warvt and • 

. the, relationship with the caregiver' th^ parents see as appropriate. 
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. Both Emlen and the ISN project^^ found that often the most satisfactory place- 
ments were in homes where caregiver and parents were strangers initially. 

the limited number of children who could be served at any qne time 
vps a constant source* of frustration because the ;^ed wa^^sJAii^ays^^ 
great. The waiting jlist usually far exceeded the numj)er enrolled. ^ 
Requests came from the entire island but enroll ees were limited to Kalihi- 

■Palama. The problem was more often in keeping a full complement of day- 

* * * ■* ' ' ' * 

care honies. ^ ' 

J^other important service of the. ISH project was the food program . ^ 
For the first year, prepared food was delivered to the nu»^serTes fr^m a 

V ' ' ' ' ^ i • 

pre-school kitchen.. There were many problems with this afrrangefnent , not 
the least of which was the time it consumed in delivery Service. More- 
oveir, the caregiver found that the food did not always suit the needs of 
children as young as-" those enrolled.. Therefore a system was set up whereby 
the caregivers were given an allotment of fifty-five cents, per child per 
day to purchase the ingredients necessary to prepare breakfast, lunch and 
tv/o snacks. Concurrently they received intensive in-service training on 
safe arid sanitary food handling, nutrition and meal planning, shopping for 
food and management of mealtime for young children. State Department of 
Health and Cooperative Extension personnel helped in the delivery of this 
training. All of these topics were eventually incorporated into the^pre^ 
service training plan ancf^came one %f the most valued sections of the 
training curriculum. , ^ ^ . 

Caregivers submitted two-week menus to the central staff 'for advance^ 
approval and did the shopping themselves. Meals reflecting the ethnicity 

\ , 

of both caregiver and children were encouraged and frequent. For a time a 
graduate student in the Department of Foods and Nutrition at the University 



assisted by checking the ntenus and monitoring the mealtimes in' each of the 
nurseries. At the end of the project *he Expanded Foods and Nutrition 
Pr^ram of the Cooperative. Extensibn^ervice was assuming some of this 

responsibility. . . , . •. • ' ., 

• Federal money should be available" for food in family day care homes 
through the, USDA.'s Day Care 'and. Sumnier Feedi ng programs . Sectidn 13 of. 
the National School LuAch Act should include family day" care homes when it 
states "other child care Where, chi/ldren are not maintained in residence." 
However, USDA maintains that such day care operations cannot make good.,, 
use of the program because of their small size and the ex.tensiye record- 
keeping requirements (Pollack, 1974)1 The Food Research; and Action Center 
Recommends that family day care should be el igible since they 1) provide 
the majority of chilcPcare services and 2) are often located in the 
poorest areas where jchildren are most in need of good food. Until the 
present practices can be successfully challenged, linking family day care 
homes to preschools would be one means of obtaining this support. 

Health services necess'ary for good family day care need to be broadly 
defined to include preventive activities such "as trainin'g and consultation 
Jbo caregivers and parents, regular recording of physical growth and 
development of children and, readily avail able nursing care in emergency 
situations,. Originally some of these services were provided by the nurse 
Who was pairt-of the day care center staff. Some days were scheduled for 
weighing and measuring the children but if children were absent, follow 
through attempts were lacking. Visits were made both to the nurseries 
and to the children's own> homes but the amount of nursing service was 
inadequate to monitor on-going physical development of each, child in a 
manner satisfactory for project evaluation purposes. It would seem that 
logical sources fo.r health services for family day care would be close 
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lirikage with the" Re^ Cross for Wsic caregiver training; aSid with the |>ubliic 
health nursing program for on-gbing health monitoring; arid iemergenby 
consultation. * ... 

In a comprehensive child care program, a social worker can be i rival u- 
able* There were sharied services of a mp^ sensitive perspri in this 
capacity during the first part of the project. She worked with the parents 
directly arid g^^ the rest of ^the staff in their coritacts^^^a^^^ , 
Social workers ^appear to haye specific skills which can be effe^^ 
Utilized in comprehensive day^care in .a study reported by 

Heinicke (1973) the special . trairijng. andj cqu^^^^^ from 
spciai workers; ^^^^ the child care prqg^^^^^ werr credited with me^^^^ 

urabje" ;behavipra^^^ changes ifl the childreni §lrchard and Witsbri. (1973) 
:ehdqrsed ihyolverrent of a Social wprker or counselor to be ireipbniible • , 
for*estafali^ng a good relationship between caregiver andt par^ 

Another major link was-wi*h-the--Hen,tal ^Health cl ihic primariiy because 
of the interest of one psychologist' in the locaT ctiriiCi The term mental 
'health had a stigma insofar as mainy pf the caregivers^ in our :project were 
cdhcerned but they were most responsive to the %si5istance given them by 
the psychologist wheri he visited in their honies; He-consulted: with them 
on behavior problems of the children, their own dealings With the parents 
. and their personal problems/ Whenever central sta^Ff members needed assis- 
tance in working with the caregivers on a specific problem, this psychologist 
was pfteri able to-^present a different approach, 

A number of linkages other than those previously meriti pried were used 
\ for the supportive services they offered* One of theise was the field study 
-students in the Department of Human Development at the University. • Students 
spent eight tp-ten-hours per week with the project in varying capacities. 



according to the stage of the sprbject and the interests of the students i. 
BetMNBeh: tW and four students were assigned to the pirojeCt for three . . , 
different semesters;, the final semester was by far the best for these : 




students in; progresiioa and. specif icity\b^^ -They used the: 

training materials for irtdependent^stud^^ at the^begirinih^ of the semester 
wUh pccasipnal seminars With the director followed by regular^ jilaimed 
activitieis-jri tKe n^^^^ 

the Department; of Soci al Servi ces and Hbusri ng of f6red some resources 
to both caregivers arid parents that were well understood by one of the • • 
pararprofessiphals; who^ h been a fortner employee of that agency I ' Suppler 
msntal mone^^^ support in crisis situations and Hpmemake^ 
terms of houisekeeping skills were twq Licensing to 

legalize ail^day care and pres^^^^ also under 

sipn of tKis agency so that major contacts came during licerising'ahd the 
annual re-licerisihg . of ^h • , 

Liability insiirahcis was another supportive service which f^w of bur 
child caregivers even realized was in existence* Although no injuries! * 
occuf^red, Morgan (1974XJists. this as a supportive servi c^^ which maiw 
family day care people wmjld welcome; At the very l(§a^J^a sysl^whe 
the participants could join together in obtaining* less-etepensive group 
insurance would be an attractive 

The ISN project off ered^full sal aried support for their caregivers, 
the. salaries were very low initially ($324 per month) but eventually a 
system of increases based: oh competencies was developed. Salaries were 
the same regairdless of the number of children enrol led tin thie home, this u 
was an ideal arrangement in many respects, freeing the caregivers of the 
task of, collecting fees from parents and the. temptation of /crowding their 
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hiwieswith. inan^ children In-order to' n»ke- more, money. To replicate such a 
system ion a broad scale- is- probably out" of reach of most communities from 
a monetary standpoint, there are, however, several anernatiye.s that 
would offer some of the same advantages, pne would be- to have a group of 
faroi'ly d(V-care h^^^ a pre-schpol with the pre-school acting 

Nectihg agent, Such a pre-school might also be in.a position, to 
supply other suppoiftive serviced such.as those prWiously "'meptio'ie**- 
Such a linkage, to an established agency -acting, as employer Would make 



ffmiiy day xe^ eligible for the Cbncentrated Employmen^^ Program 

(CEP) and the.W^ Incentive (WIN)- training; funds:, .^otheif' alternative 
would be tOf give incentive bonuses- to caregivers offering superior .cafe 
based; on a system of dembhstrated competencies and administered by state 
licehsiihg of certificate 
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SELECTION: OF CAREGIVERS FOR INfANtS^ 
rlN FAMILYi DAY' CARE -HOMES 



f he selection of family day care personnel is tradfti<S(nally done ifi 



an infonnali subjective manner;. it,,pften!;std!?ts4<hen a neighbor is asked fit 



'.' to caire for a chiidi. This, casual process;^ 

economic factor V bring ab^^^ 

■ \- ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ . ' ■• ' ■ ' . . ' .\ 

tharc acquaintances a^^ day; care outnumber the a^^ 

st^ay at home and are pp^ The prp- 

cess= jtecbmes ; increasingly complex as society plays a. regulatihg role 
through; such agencies a^^ . 
professorial organizatipns concern 

ticerisihg procedures pi ay a primary role .1 argely because they are ; 
potentially enforceable arid failure to become, iice^^ ^ 
^. ' hpTO illegal/in iTOSt sta^^^ The; requirements for licensing are ; 

heavi ly Wei ghted in tirms of physi cal . conditions of the. home wi th only 
minirmjim'qualificatioris specified f^^^ (Stevenson arid, . 

. FUzgerald, 1971.)..- Iri mar^^^^ 
' < . 1 imi ted to a medi cal exami nation . Projects that are expl ori rig the effect 

of supportive service sct^^ are, however, bringing 

emphasis tp' p^ 

In New York City,' the Fa^^^ 
prov,i<ieda support system; f^^ families heeding car?; for their children arid 
families who were will ing^^^to^ 

place, :f or the prospect^ Homes were checked and 
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observers noted fafnily relationships. Special attention was paid to 
jnatching.^tea^che»^^ and children who neededlxare. 

A family day care program, in 'Oltawa, Canada (Birchard and WiTson, 
1972) locatedi homes after a child was. ^f bund to be in need of day care 
. placement, the '\homefihder" visited Jroni^^ of potential caregivers in thfe 
evening when the whole fartiily . was' present. Essentially the.hbmefinder' 
looked for "a good., sensible, sincere and 'warm* person who ■related well 
to heV oWn/family and especially to children" (p. 15). A telephone in 
the; hoine and adequate play area adjacent to or nearby were important; A 
medical ekamihation; of the day care, mother and chest X-rays for all adults 
in the household 'Were also requi»;.ed. Three personal references, were 
ob^ined for each careg 

•- iirich .in a Study of Family .Day^re Systems in Massachusetts (1972). 
listed .general characteristics sought in potential- day caceybthisrs j 
affection for and enjoyment of young children, energy j tolerance, good 
reiationships with her own children, and a .stable faniily situation both" 
emotipnally and financially. Also, required was a home which would meet 
the. state licensing, standards and wb^ld be accessible tb the homes of 
prospective day care children. He listed a minimum age. requirement of 
21 years according to state law. He found that women receiving AFDG > 
payments were among the most difficult to recrurt as caregivers because 
the minimal financial incentive reduced their welfare check proportionately 
but there was no guarantee of continuity work or level of income. 
Another difficulty in recruiting women in low income areas was their 
inablTity to meet licensing standards in terms of housing conditions. A 
third difficulty was found in bringing in. caregivers from very tradition^ 
bound sub-cultures. Ihe families of the caregivers were resistant to 
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these women jreceiving an income and the families of the children found 

..conrnunication-difficult because- of language and eustoms that werTunfa- 

miliar to them; (Senerally, investigators found that wbrking-rclass and 

■ ■ . . ■ , . ' . 

.middle-class women who were mothers of pre-school and school -aged children 

seemed to be the best prospects. for recruitmenti The problem of reaching . 

these women was also discussed. A variety of recruiting methods •including 

doof-to-door soliciting, television advertising, neighbprho.bd "grapevine," 

and contapt through community organizations was used. Once applicants 

^ ' ' . : . .J ' ^ \ ■ ^ 

were found, screening: included .office visits, personal references and 
one or/more heAiie visits with" special attention given at that time to 
relationships within the applicant's family.. In spite of the very care- 
ful efforts during the initial selection, the training. that followed 
still served as the final step in the selection process. • 

In a discussi'on of desirable characteristics of family day care 
homes, Dokecki, Bridgmar, Goodroe and Hortpri (1971) listed the foil owing: 
'indications of planning, interaction with children, responsiveness to 
others, an'd the activity and noise levels in the home: In addition, 
assessments were made of the neighborhood lind overall home arrangements 
inside and out. Generally, their observations' of family day care homes 

' revealed adequate physical care and warm and affectionate worljers, but- 

'little organized schpduling, great variation in ability to perceive' and . 

.respond to individual developmental or personality. differences and lack 
of concern for the provision of .learning experiences. These findings were 
similar to those^found by Keyserling (1972) in her study. 

Four different categories of mothers were described by Weikart and 

Giambi e (1970) in their home intervention project. There were a few mothers 
who.had'a good^ understanding of their children's needs and were judged to 



have a relationshVp that ericquraged intellectual growth,^, ffost mothers 
were categorized In a second group who wanted to do what was best but 
did hot know how. The last two groups required considerable assistance 
from the project in developing effective childrearihg practices* These 
tvff) groups included mothers who were not involved with their chiTdren 
viewing them as sToW or different, arid those who seemed^to be actually 
detH mental to' thefr children's development. Similarly, Gray (1971) in 
discussing strengths^ arid weaknes.ses of low-income families ^^^^^ that 
they had concern f bin their children but lacked the knowledge required to 
achieve goals and. tended to see themselves as being xpntrol led by events 
irtcludirigi the behavior of their young children.. Each of these studies 
may be useful in evaluating prospective fam^^ 

Many writers described^p qualities they consider important iri 

persons who prpvidq care for infants (Chambers, 1.971;; Evans and Saia, 
1972; :Honig,j:972.; Huqtington, 1972; North Carolina Standards Committee, 
1 9G8; ;P§!?keir and^ Dj ttman ^1970) . Among; those 1 i sted were ^ (1 ) basi c 
^ik^irig-for ahd sensitivity to chiTdren; (2) acceptance of behavior char-* 
acteristic ' of varioUs developmental levels; (3) abiT.ity .to provide 
exfieriences that promote ahysical , sociaT-emotionarand cognitive growth; 
(4)vconsi stent use of positive guidance techniques; (5)^ ap{)reciaticSn for 
cultural and family differences; (6) ability to commuriicate with parents, 
other adults and staff; (7) knowledge of conimunity and its needs; (8)^ 
flexibility; (9) ca^j^city for^^further personal and professional growth; 
(10) humor and spontaneity;. (11) basic reading and Writing skills; .. 
(12) good mental and physical; health and (13) high energy level. ^ There 
seems to be little evidence, however, ithat these desirable fcharacteri sties 

have been translated into screening or selection procedures for^child 

"k - « * 

^caregivers. 
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There is a paucity of. references that describe the selection of 
family day care workers, Most of ' the studies deal with, the procedures , 
used to select center personnel. Ar note (1969) concentrated primarily 
on the personal intei-view for teachers in an infant center. Interviewers 
reviewed the job .description with the applicant and generally responded 
to the applicant at a. personal level. -They looked, for Equalities. such as: 
personal appearanqe and- physical characteristics, voice arid speech, 
^parti ci pat iori level, personal arrangements for transportation and child i 
, care and absehteefsm in 'foiTner positiqns. Arnote concluded that "the 

• -- - • ^ * - . . 

■ •■ * L 

initial , the ongoing, and the final test for employmerit is one of human 

relations", (p.. 7). \ . ' • ' , 

In ar survey made in the summer of J 970 over five states ..Chambers , 
(19^) found that there were more similarities than differences among 
the selection procedures for pre-schbol center personnel. Generally, no 
formal tests were used in the^ selection process;^ rather all personnel were 
selected on the basis of, one or more interviews. Intervi.ews were fre- 
quently conducted by several people and applicants were judged largely 
on thBibasis of the application form and the interview. In niany cases, 
selection procedures also included a period of observation ^f the appli- 
cant in co'ntact with children. Most found probationary periods highly 
desirable but often hard to terminate .because of local political pressure. 
Generally, it was agreed that the "right person" was more important than 
any .set of academic" credentials, yet there is wide variation in people 
Who can give "growth-promoting" care and the desirable qualities are often 
difficult to observe. Chambers then looked; at the undesirable qualities 
and 'concluded that "it is the unique qualities of these unsuccessful 
individuals which could serve as guide-posts in assessing whether subjective 
• impressions have predictive value" (p. 406). 



-^therine Brunner (1971) listed some procedures similar to those of 

^> . . . . ^ . 

Chancers* T^ey• included a written application, persbnal interview and 
pre«iriyolyem(Bnt learning sessions to build understanding of children and 
intern experiehces* ^ 

Jorh, Persia, and Hun t^^ outlined useful- procedures in 

the selection process.. They" requested, on the application fornix a state-, 
meht of the reason the applicant W&nted the position. This gave the 
opportunity to assess the applicant's ability'to write and also might . 

■ ' - : ■ ■ ' ' > :: ■ ■/■'. ; . . 

reveal some basic attitudes..i: The interview. was structured to sprovi de an 
opportunity for the applicant to ask questions as well . as the interviewer. 
The need for the applicant to tallc, with someone who is ,ai»"eady doing the 
ki.nii of work for'which she is applying was also-mentionedf The us6 of a 
description of a hyppthetlcal problem-situation 'to which the candidate 
roaiy.respond was cited as a useful^ film and ask- 

intj for their reactions was another method sugg^^^ Atrial period of 
three months and an objective, established procedure far terminating 
unsatisfactory employees at the end of this time was also emphasized. 

Among the more complex and. highly specified selection procedures 
reviewed were the following two studies. Naylor and Bittner (1967) 
reported a selection test battery which was successful in screening pre- 
school teacher aides. They included the Nelson Rfeading Test, the verbal 
..portion of the Illinois State Employment 'Service Teacher-Nursery School 
Battery B-286, and the Parent Attitude Research Instrument (PARI). 

The Medical College of Pennsylvania in its final report of the 
operational phase for Child Care Worker C^urriculum Pro^ject (Weihstein, 
1973) specified a highly elaborate and detail^ed selection procedure. It 
consisted of the foil owing seven distinct steps'": 



' (II p're^apppintnient, phone discussiioni^^^^^ 

• (2); dlsVussioifi^ifid rfemphstratiph of program ,and crieritation to the 

: training; v '/ ^ * . • / 

* (3) :griup intervj ew. thfat me.asures' process and i riter-personal; «ki 11 s ; 

. . W testing at learning staitidn tasks 4;d measure abstract ireasonihg. . 
«npat%,.cHtical ability ih^^^^ .. • 

i' . (5) individual interview to iwasu^^^ 

" . self-concept and cbncept^oi' se^ . 

. (6) health roainteniance form ai^d; conference (a veto factor ); __ . 

\i) post-;procedure, self-selection conference (,lo^;s of interest at • 
any point is^ a vetx), facto^^^^^^^ \ . * 

This procedure Was repdrtediy most succfssf^^^^ for the authors state ' 

■ .'• , ' ' .1 ' • ■/ ■ .> . 

tliat ''in every case except one* making an; ekceptjprv to the results of the ' 

■ . ' *■ ' 

screening caQsed problems, while ^no one whose screenfng: scorei merited 

acceptance dropped out of the traiifjing-groups'' C|v,^). Thp^ training 

program :is directed' toward preparing teenage and adult member's of the ^ 

communitytp assume positions in fields related* to developmental child . 

care ^uch as nursing^ sociil work, psychology, pediatrics, teaching, day 

care and nutrition. Thel Screening procedure was used not only- to chgose 

chisld care trainees, but to screen potential .staff, volunteers and . 

ihterested Students. ) 

the studies cited demonstrate the .wide varietjro^echniques and 

criteria that have been applied in selecting- child care iwrkers.- To some 

extent, each of these techniques has be^n tried in the infant Satellite 

I 

Nurseries project; - 

■ : ■ ■ \ ^ <(t , ' 

First Selection Procedure . . 

' \ ' „ • ' . . 

An early concern of the project was to develop selection procedures 

that Would identify capable caregivers. For the first effort two types of 

candidates were recruited, The first included persons living jn houses of 



apartiT^ the Model, Neighborhow! Area (MNA) who met licensing' 

. requirefnents and who were willing to open day care homes. The second , 
grptip of: candidates. included persons without suitable homes, who wanted 
•'Obs.as caregivers and who lived in the MNA. All were to participate in 
an i'ntens/ive training, p 

The briginal selection procedure was designed by a personnel cofpit- 
te^ucbhsistingi'dtf nin^ TOiiibeFS ^frorii the Advi\sory Boar^^^^ The procedure for 
recruitmen't involved several steps ^ all requiring ebmpletion of applica^ 
tion forms and interview techniques, the goal was ;tp identify POtentf a 1 
caregivers .who" Were mature , could- communicate -with natural parents, liked 
xhiWren . and who could convey this through their atti tuples and techniques 
in, handling children. - ' > . 

Interviews were conducted by the Personnel Committee wftich included 
lay members who were residents of the MNA and representative of .the peer 
group from which the applicants" came. The professipnals on the committee 
Were from the project staff and the University community. A.quorum of 
six was required before the* committee could proceed. Because of the 
-nature of the regiiilar commitments of the group; the lay members were more 
available and regularly outnumbered the>rofessionals who attended. The 

discussion of each candidate centered around her family, whether she 

■ It 

liked children and previous work experience... The resident members of the 
committee often had a wealth of information about the applicant's personal 
' life which the project staff felt was frequently not relevant and unduly 

influenced the committee's decisions* 

» ' ■ * ' ' • ' 

In an effort to specify the 'qualities that were believed. to be the 
«K)St crucial in good caregiving and to focus the attention of the commit- 
tee on, these qualities, a Scale for Rating Applicants for Nursery Mother 

'4 ' ■ ■ ■ . - 32- - . 8 
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Positon was prepared (Attachmeiit,'Il'-A) The entire committee used the 

V* .A . * 

scale^ throughout the selection /df^i^em^ining applicants for the first 

training program eilthough the lay. members expressed 4;he concern that the 

scale took time. They indicated that th'qy were doing it to meet the 

research demands of .the. project and, for ,thg. most part, ifailed to see it 

as a useful tool in helping them select futii.ne caregivers. 

'. ' ' i' '^c 

First Class ' -"^^ 

The personnel committee screened 36 applicants for the first class 

i " ' 

inees. Two men were, among them. One eliminated himself by accept- ^ 



ing another position. The other was 76 years |ld and had a marked 
heaptng loss and was" eliminated for physical health reasons rather tho^ 
sejt. The project staff had. positive feelings toward men in child care 
but did not pursue male applicants specifically and no further males 
applied. • . 

A pool of 11 candidates was selected for a second interview. This 
interviev/, conducted by three lay members and one member, of the profes- 
sional staff, had four specific goals. These were: (1) to give the 
applicants additional information about the job and the nature of the 
training required, (2) to gain additional inforniation about the appli- 
cant's experience with children and attitudes toward them, (3) to ] 
observe, the applicant's responses to. simulated problem situations involv- 
ing children in day care settings and (4) to secure responses to a 
simplified version of the Nurturance and Succopance sub-scales of the 
Edwards Personality Inventory (1969). The scales were included to test 
their value as predictors of future job performance and the quality of 
interactions with' children. They were later abandoned because of the low 
reading level of many of the applicants and because of the resident 

- 33 - 
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iah\raining. Six of 



coninittee members' mistrust of psychological tests. Thus the firial 
selection was based primarily on the applicants' responses to the verbal 
parts of the interview, ' v ' 
^' Eight of the 11 applicants were selected and begaV%raining, 
them ranged in age from 19 to 25 years. Two were in their forties. Four 
of the women had no children of their own, one had 14. Only one candi- 
date had a home available for use as a satellite nursery and she was later 
d1 squal if if d because it was discovered that her home was just outside the 
MM boundary. The eight women selected represented the ethnic groups of 
the State's lower socio-economic population, but riot the total population; 
There, were .three Part-Hawaiian, one Filipina, one Samoari, and three Puerto 
Ric^il applicants. Neither Caucasians nor Japanese Americans, the state's 
two largest ethnic groups, were represented, primarily because they usually 
fall in the middle or upper socio-economic levels. . ' \ 

Of the eight women who began the first pre-service training sequence, 
five were graduated but provided no houses in which to care for children. 
Two of these were immediately employed in. the demonstration nursery, 
which was rented by the project to provide a site Vor future training. 
One was employed part-time as a relief worker. One went on sick leav^- 
the fifth moved to a neighbor island. Table I I -1 A provides a summary of 
the characteristics "of these women. 

Second Class 

In an effort to secure persons able to use their homes, recruiting 
of applicants was continued. Canvassing and personal contact provided 
five more women .who were considered. Two staff members visited the 
recruits in their hom6s making the initial contact far more informal and 
less threatening thail the committee interview the first class had 
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.expeHenced. Although the .piredictiori of the intemewers was negative 
-for one bf the applicants, the pressure for obtaining licensable homes 
was great, the applicant's mpti vati oh -appeared high .^nd' so she was 
included in the. group. 'f ' - . . » 

Of the fi ye. recruits, one moved away with her family after firiishi«g 
training and opened a family day care home oMnpther islandi Four were 
..hired by the project.- The applicant, who received the unfavorable predic- 
tion was discontinued after a few^r|bnths. because of tin satisfactory . , 
performance. Thus three homes eventually res^ulte.d' from this recruiting 

.and ;trai hi hg effort; Table HrIB .sunmanzes the\charaCteristics of the 
'. . ■ * • * 

second, class of five.. . , ° -r-s^' ' 

Only 30% of the 13 applicants who. survived the first selection 
procedures and began pre-service training renjained to staff nurseries,. 
High attrition, absenteeism, probl^s of job responsibility and lack of 
personal commitment to the j^b-^trongly" suggested the. need to revise the 
selection procedures. / - 

Revised Selection J^rocedure • ' 

With the experience of the first selection and pre-service training 
sequence. We were then able to define the selection task far more clearly 
in terms of the knowledge, behaviors and attitudes required to do. a 
creditable, job of .caregiving. We were also able to provide settings in 
which applicants and trainees could be observed and could experience the • 
demands of the job. The revised selection procedure was in^grated into the 
first unit of pre-service straining defined' and labeled orientation. This 
experience* included a description of the job and the required training, 
observatioh in a day care home, and assumption of limited responsibilities 
' in the oration of such a home. through practicum experience. The goal 
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of thli rapid iimier^ task wjis to help each applicant gain a 

kh^ledgeabie self-ccnmitmerit to the project or an informed rejection of 
It.as a:^ocatHoriaT possibility, the selection process became a mutual 
dec|sipn^fpr staff and apjr1;lcant- and niade, possible art^ early consensus on - 
the .aiwU^ of ^pre^eryice training: requ the applicant were- to 

meet the criteria for a beginning child caregiver. The first few diaiys of 

' pnientatfon ideiTO dimensions of '^he job 

and the knowledge required ,tpr dp it. On the basis of these first days ' 
exp«Mehce, tlie^app.Vican^ helped to assess her pvm training: needs> 
Later the- niirsery.^^^^^ helped her to relate these peeds? to a further 
assessment pf her sMtls and attitudes toward the job; If the appli cant 

\ electVd:.to stay jaihd was acceptable to the staff, an individualized 
train1% sequence was- pi annied. By maintaining an average ratio of three 
txiinees to one staff perspri. thrpughout the pre-s6rvice training was 
pblsfble to individualfze the training, crediting existing skills arid . 
conceritrating orf those areas where trairiihg, was most needed. 

Second Trairiirig Program ' , 

df the fifteen wiperi who applied, for the second training program, 
' " , ■ - .. . s ■ ' 

five voluntarily 'dhopped out- during the orientation period,,, leaving ten to 

continue trairiing* One other withdrew, later during the pre-service 

trairiirig.. Another decided not to. take a prb^ject job but the remaining 

eight became"employees..-.Three^we.re dropped from. the project six months 

later due to performance levels which simply did not improve beyond an 

absolute minimum. It should be noted that all three of these were 

accepted into the-program with reservations but were needed to open the . 

required number of homes ♦ 



the group of 15* in the second traiwing 'pr^^ to the 

. first group of thirteen in terms of demographic vartabTe^. They were, • 

however, more successful in the training program,, more responsible in the^ 

- ' initial employment period and more copiitted.to the goal of high quality 

care for young children. Table II-2 describes -these women and summarizes 

' their progress in the project from, select! on thrqtigh training and into « 

the job market. > . 

^- ' J 

Thl rd Trai ni ng Program ' . . ' 

With the development of the third, trainlrig program' the selectibn-pro- 

"cedure. was ftirther refined. * A11 applicants filled out a new apjilication 

form which was designed by the project staff using a variety of sources 

(Attachment il-B). Individual Interviews were scheduled and conducted • 

. by a committee made up of one or two central staff para-professionals and 

a caregiver employed by the project. The interview consisted of a sTide-^' 

tape presentation of a typical nursery day (Attachment II-C) and a 

structured discussion period (Attachment II-D). When possible this was 

conducted in the applicant's home to give the staff an idea of whether or 

r not the home would meet licensing standards. It also provided an oppor- 

.tunity to meet the families of the .d^plicants, assess their adaptability 

V and observe their interaction patterns. Through the/enti re process, the 

• interview committee recorded their impressions and observations and com- 

■ — - . - ^ *^ ^ , 

pared information to gain a preliminary idea1)f the likelihood of success 
of each, applicant; ' . 

Following the initial interview'was one full week of orientation, pn 
theiirst day, the entire group of candidates toured the nurseries and the 
scope of the project was explained; The second day the applicants 
observed in the nurseries, one trainee per nursery, in the morning and the 
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gjfoup as a .whole received; an oyerVfew of the trainifig -program in the 
afternoon using the Introductory module (Attachn^^ Each appli-' 

•cknt was then asked' to assess, hef own level of knovirledge to decide how 
much training, she thought she woiiTd need '{Attachment. .H--F) . 
■ The foil owing two days eiach appt.ican^^^ was assigned to oiie of the 
nursery sites and spent, the entire ;time wprking; with an" exf^^^ cafe- 
given. Members of the central .staff yi si ted;- these sites for evaluation . 
of :on-ther job perfprmance:. Later ratings werei made of the; applicants 
Interacttoh style based on thf first four days of bnentatipri {Attachmeht . 
ilrG and il-H). The. fifth and finai day each applicant Was in^ 1 
Individual ly again by the interview coninittea^s^^ and staff 

could reach a mutual decision -as to the advisabilfty of continuihg in the 
pre-service training program. 

Under* the third training program, five persons^^^^ 
ihitiany. One dropped the program following, this! first, step^of ; orienta- 
-tioHi the other four cdntihued. The interview coirinlttee^eiected one 
person, for the project, position, recommended one 61:hef person, highly, 
accepted 'a third person with some reservations and a fourth with tnany 

^reservations. All candidates elected to continue with trai hi ng, regard^^ • 
^- , ■ ■■ . . -. - . ■ 1 

less of guarantee of ^future employment. All four completed training. 

The two top candidates/were employed by the project, the other two have 

not been employed. in the child care field to date, consistent with 

predictions . See applicants^24-.through-27 on-Table- 1 1-3 — Nine-more-women- 

1n the third training program^ were WIN (Work Incentive- Program) clients. ^. 

Each of the nine had employment and/or adjustment prob^l ems but since 

the training had been arranged cooperatively as. a rehabilitative procedure 

■With no intention to provide staff .for the. project, no reconmendations to- 
■ ' - 42 - 



discontinue -the trMning were -made* The predictions of the staff regard- 
ing the success of the* trainees were recorded,, however- After the 
initial interview and introduction to trainj^ig, one candidate withdrew- 
The eight remaining are described in Table 11-3, applicants 28 through :35- 

The predictions for this last group jnade during the initial inter- 

" - " " V ^ ' • • • i 

view and first few days of orieh|atipn ;were partially consistent with 

what actually happened during and irrinediately following t^^^ the 
one picked iriost likely to succeed was hired by^'a child care center 

The three who established family day bare" homes were judged to have 
relatively good potential for child care wrk during orientation. Lack. ^ 
of English reading ability was of concern to staff members for one of 
these three but her interaction with children was outstanding. Four were 
predicted not to succeed. One judged during .orientation to be least 
likely to succeed was hired by a center. However, this person underwent 
dVamatic change during training as described in- the case study on pages, 
71-72 of Chapter IIK The two who are not employed" in child care were 
consistently assessed low in adaptability and.performance during the _ 
selection week and training. The fourth withdrew during training. Table 
ri-4 summarizes the progress of trainees in all three training programs 
and the relative accuracy of the predictions made using each of the 
selection procedures. 

. The improvement in prediction using the revised procedure is highly 
significant. The combined percentages of accuracy of prediction for. the 
original selection procedure is 46%. Using the revised selection proce- 
dure and combining all groups from the second and third training 
programs the accuracy of predictions reached 82%. Applying a z-Test to 
these two proportions to "test for the significance of the difference 
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between them yields a z of 3.39 which is significant at better than the 
.001 level. • 
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Discussion 

• Experiences with selection and supervision of caregivers has 
enableit the project staff to identify qualities that are associated with 
successful child caregiving. All of our most successful caregivers had 
some qualities in common that fall ""into three general categories: 
physical » Qpgnitiye and affective. The physical qualities that seem to 
be important include a high degree of stamina, high energy level, good 
physical and- mental health. The cognitive qualities include flexibility 
such as the ability to do more than one thing at a time and to adjust 
plans to the needs of the moment; application of knowledge of child care 

and development knowledge to actual ^situations; an openness, eagerness 

♦ * 

and ability to learn; ability to interact verbally with parents, staff 
^and children; basic reading and writing skills; and a knowledge of the 
community ^d its needs. Jncluded in the affective qualities are positive 
interaction patterns reflected in behaviors that demonstrate a liking for 
children; humor, warmth and affection; acceptance, concern and commitment 
to children, parents and staff. 

Our less successful caregivers lacked qualities in one or more of 
tfie "three major* categories, thus impairing their chances to progress 
through training and their :perfonnance on the job. For example, one of 
our le^st successful caregivers was high in affective qualities but low in 
cognitive areas of functioning. Another had so many personal problems 
that she could not use her other ablTities successfully. Another had 
some Important ingredients in the cognitive areas but lacked an easy verbal 

. - 47 - 
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facility, openness and warmth in interaction with children. They all 
had good physical health but could not channel or pace their expenditure 
of energy. Age or formal education had little influence on success or 
the lack of it. 

Can the positive qualities identified as essential for competent 
child caregiving be developed in a relatively short-term training pro-, 
gram? Our findings indicate that basic qualities have been pres'ent in 
our more successful caregivers before pre-service training began. Then>j 
experience and further training helped to focus, channel and expand the 
.potential for personal growth and successful child caregiving. The task 
is to assess the personal qualities present in an applicant to predict 
success first in trai^iing and then in child caregiving. 

The physical health can be determined by a mpdical examination and 
chest X-ray usually required by state regulations at the time of licens- 
ing. This giv^es few clues as to energy level or stamina. Observation of 
the trainee in' the nurseries in a variety of situations is necessary to 
evaluate these qualities. 

The cognitive functioning in relation to the training is assessed 
repeatedly by the pre- and post^tests included in each module. These are 
essentially achievement-type tests to determine the skills in content 
areas. They also give indication of academic skills as they are revealed, 
in the trainjng procedure. Application of knowledge to the practical 
situation, flexibility, openness and ability to verbalize are all observ- 
able qualities that can be assessed throughout orientation and pre-service 
/raining by alert observers. 

The affective qualities are difficult to measure. The rating scale 
of.applicant style (II-6) was the first effort to assess some of these 
O , ' • ; -48- 
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characteristics. Following this, a survey of techniques used in other 
projects to evaluate patterns of interaction between two or more persons 
was made and a more systematic, behaviorially-oriented observation 
schedule constru^cted (Attachment II-H). The procedure is designed to 
describe the interaction between the caregiver and children or other 
^adults in the nursery* -Using ^ time-sampling technique, the person(s) 
with whom the. caregiver is interacting, the activity, the. level of 
involvement, the caregiver's technique and her verbal behavior are 
recorded. Further discussion of the instrument is found in Chapter IV. 

There are arbitrary selection factory entering into family day care 
that can be avoided in selecting personnel for center care. To be a 
family day caregiver, one must have a home that is acceptable to local 
licensing officers. In this project excellent caregivers* were 
trained jbut their homes did not qualify. In other cases, pressure to 
meet contractual demands, forced the project to accept women whose prog- 
nosis in training was poor simply because they had acceptable homes. Many 
applicants were interested in the job description but reluctant to open 
their homes. Resident members of the first personnel committee warned 
"the professional staff of these potential difficulties. Th6re is strong 
feeling in this corranunity that a home is a "private olace". Comnittee 
members felt strongly that the project would have to builxfe,trust in the 
coninunity before homes would become readily available.^ This was>definitely 
"^found to be true. There were other" com'plications^as >:wel\.. Many of 
the potential employees lived in public housing and risked having to move 
if they opened a family- day care home since rent restrictions in relation 
to income were so stringent. Other candidates lived in homes where 
several" families lived together, in dwellings designed for single families. 



thisis a common solution to high rental costs in Hawaii but decreases 
the probability of finding suitable locations for family day care homes. 

Personnel selection for many occupations has been dependent on the 
interviewer's sensitivity and response to a large number of unidentified 
or unarticulated cues; In an attempt to make the seVection procedure 
repTicable, this project has attempted to specify the qualities of the 
caregivers that contribute t6 her success • It has also attempted to 

specify the procedure. for (1) exchanging info rmatiph between the 

, * ^ _ , - - - -. 

applicant and the persons selecting workers and (2) discovering: the , 
assets and entry level skills the applicant brings to the situation* the 
interview process is -involved in each of these undertakings- The number 
of interviewers and their proximity to the actual^caregiving situation 
are both important points to consider, the actual method of interview- 
ing using situational questions and presenting factual information is 
vital. However, the interview must be supplemented with practical job- 
related activities which allow the applicant to inmerse herself in the 
child caregiving situation* This allows the applicant to decide for 
herself if she would enjoy the day-to-day task sufficiently to continue 
training and move into a child care occupation. 

> 

All of these procedures have begun under this and similar projects 
and some tools, have been designed to aid in the- process. These instru- 
ments are experimental and need validation. Other observational 
instruments need to be devised for tasks where none now exists. A viable 
selection procedure can eliminate the waste of time, effort and money in 
an area where resources are limited, 

Nijiety per cent of the childr6^^ who are not cared for in their own 

homes are in family day care. Since this is usually neighborhood- and ^ 

♦ 
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hprae-^based, parents find it acceptable. For the most part it relieves 
the government and private agencies of the necessity of making a monetary 
coninitrnent to this large group, of children ^and perpetuates the exploita- 
tipn of the family caregivers who are assuming '•much of the responsibility , 
for the early childrearing of the next generation. Certainiy^6nies for 
child care reflect a lack of commitment to children. Most communities 
iind most families cannot afford the actual operational costs, for high 
quality care. Unfortunately many parents are not even aware of' the compp- 
nents of comprehensive care that will enhance development of their, 
childreni In birder to exert pressure on goveirhment and private sources, 
parents should be educated to know what to demand. They must be unwilling 
to settle for less than an environment that is not only physically safe 
but also emotionally secure and cognitively stimulating for -their 
children. 

Undoubtedly the greatest impact on selection of family child care- 
Sfivers, whether independent or agency supported, would come through 
strengthening the state licensing procedures. Licensing agencies could . 
adopt some of the techniques that were* used in the selection and orientar 
tion^procedures in this project. For example, licensing staff could 
use a slide-tape presentation of a typical nursery day. They could put 
the proespective caregiver in touch with other caregivers in her neigh- 
borhood so that she might visit those persons on her own initiative and 
observe the. dimensions of the task before actually taking children into 
her home. Thus the licensor's second home visit could be an informed 
exchange of information.' The licensing agency could also provide 
training Itself or point out draining possibilities provided elsewhere 
in the community. 
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A final recoiimendation .is for the establishment of a graduated 
certification process in addition to licensing that wouW^rovide i^ncen 
tives ^or demonstrated competencies in caregiving. As a caregiver 
increases her skills and enriches the environment of the children for 
whom she cares, recognition iri the form of status arid mffnetary rewards 
should; be made. Such a system based on merit would do much to insure 
quality cbritrol. ' ' ' ■ 
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CHAPTER III 



. ■■ > . ■ • • 

TRAINING FAMILY CHILD CAREGIVERS . . 

Training of caregivers is essential for the delivery of high quality 
care for children. Development of an effective training system must 
include careful decisions as to underly^irig philosophy, format, -content 
and method of delivery,- particularly when training paraprbfessionals fr^ 
culturally-diverse, lower socio-economic communities where- academic skills 
are minimal. The training system of the Infant Satellite Nurseries (ISN) 
Project evolved oyer a three-year period incorporating modifications that 
,re1;lect continual analysis of learner response. 

The following paradigm, which is explained in greater detail later in 
the chapter, is basic to the training system. It includiss: 

(1) skill, defined as the ability to respond to a child's specific 
need; ' " ^ " 

o * 

(2) understanding,"^ defined as the recognition of children's needs 
within the framework of long-term developmental goals and 

(3) competency, defined as the behavioral demonstration of the 
integration of skills arid understandings, combined with sensi- 
tive, positive patterns of interaction. 

A competency-based curriculum was developed us.ing^ the paradigm as the 
foundation. It was designed to recognize the entry level performance of . 
each trainee and guide in selecting learning experiences that were appro- 
priate for her level of functioning and that would help her to increase 
her caregiving competencies. 

In order to implement the curri.cul urn, well-defined content was 

sequenced in order of difficulty beginning with areas that were concrete, 

familiar, and non- threatening to a variety of cultural values. Each 
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unit of content was made-up of several related modules. As used in this 
project, a. module is a self-contained and incfependent unit of instruction 
with, a primary focus on a fewVll -defined objectives (Murray, 1971). 
The irodular concept, coupled with programmed learning (Popham and Baker, 
1970), appeared to be- one means of approaching greater efficiency in help- 
ing the unisophisticated student to deyelop^ competencies. Each module 
specified performance objectives (Weigand, 1971) crucial to-the demands 
of the job and described methods which enabled the student to develop 
those behaviors. Parker and. Dittman (19^0) also conceptualized an exten-, 
sive set of competencies with parallel statements of trehaviors that would 
provide evidence for each of these competencies at several levels of 
proficiency. Ideally, the format through which the curriculum is pres- ; 

sented and the manner in which the content is selected and programmed 

• it ■ 

should assure maximum usefulness and adaptability for a variety of 
trainers and training sites. 

Content had to relate to practical situations and be immediately 
applicable to hold the interest and remain a viable objective for ISN 
trainees (Mazyck, 1971; Urich, 1972). Projects involved in training 
center personnel also had to make similar decisions as far as content 
areas were concerned (Jorn, Persky and Keister, 1973; Huntington, T$72; 
Honig, 1972). The curriculum units emphasizing theoretical models, i.e., 
Piaget or Erikson (Lally, Honig and Caldwell, 1973), proved unrealistic 
for our trainees as did expectations for independent study. They did res- 
pond well to emphasis on improving the quality of the interaction between, 
children and caregivers so long as these attitudes and feelings were inter 
woven throughout the modules that involved more concrete, highly specified 
behaviors. These behaviors could then be labeled cognitively-stimulating 
and trust-generating and still be appropriate for our trainee^' beginning 
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needs. Weikart and Lambie (1973) emphasized the importance- of a riurtur- 
ing. attitude resulting. from helping the adult to take the "infant's point 
of view, infer his needs and interests^ and determine* some way of balanc- 
ing them against her own (the caregiver's) and those of other members 
of the family," Other work directed* primarily toward training parents or 
home visitors was helpful in providing ideas concerning: specific inter- 
action skills (Brazelton, 1969; Fraiberg, 1959; Ginott, 1965; Gordon, 
1969; .Spo€k.^^5.7; White and Watts, 1973). The emphasis became one of 
developing on-the^b competence which paralleled. the policies of the " \.* 
Child Development Associate Program being. developed for the traiiling of 
teachers of 3-5 year, olds in centers (Klein and Williams, 1973; Zigler, • ' 

1971). ^ , 
' Once decisions are made. concerning basic philosophy, format ^nd con- * 
tent, finding methods to train paraprofessionals from limited educational 
backgrounds is a' challenge. Visual aids are immensely important, in reach- 
,ing the trainees. They de-emphasize the need for reading skills and thus 
eliminate an artificial barrier to learning. Slide-tape presentations 
were developed that reflected familiar settings and showed children of 
various ethnic backgrounds typical of the state's i^opulation. These, 
materials made transfer of new information to familiar settings easy and 
direct. Slide-tape presentations were also used successfully by a program 
called SNAP/SMART (1972) to train persons from comparable backgrounds. 

Vidao-taping was attempted for several purposes. Training sessions 
led by specialists were taped in the event that these trainers would not 
be available for subsequent maetings. Video-taping was also used with 
trainees in practicum situations for evaluation purposes. Examples of 

interaction sequences and of typical behavior of children at different 
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stages of development were used as illustrations in training. Many pther 
projects' (Cooper and Allen, 1972; Schuck,. 1972; and Hoerner, 1972J used 
viidep-recbrding in pre-service and irt-sfervice teacher training. '*This 
form of feedback, objective as it is, has been found to be more complete 
but less emotional than that provided by staff of other students. It 
usually provides positive, as well as negative, feedback" (Saskatchewan 
NeWstart, Incorporated, 1970). , Although there are advantages, there are 
also numerous complications in video-taping, in home settings (Hfgh Scope, 
1973).. . \ • - . 

* Other methods not dependent, on expensive equipment or the presence 
of technical personnel have worked well at both the ppe-service and 
in-service levels of training caregivers. Seattle Community College devel- 
Oped three-day institutes for established* family day caregivers (Fargo and 
Charnley, 1971). Dokecki et al. (1971) developed training plans for 
weekly'visits to the family day-care homes using a set of objectives 
for each visit. Emlen (1971) centered his attention on natural community 
leaders as a valuable. resource to caregivers, while Sale (1973) used' 
informal "rap" sessions made- possible by assigning colTege students as 
relief workers for the caregivers. 

There is general recognition that pre-service training is not enough 
and in-service training must^follow to maintain and continue to upgrade 
the quality of care provided (Lally et al., 1973). Certainly the 
logistics^of getting 'in-service training to family day-care homes is 
difficult. Television arid radio could be two means of meeting some of 
[these problems and have been tried or are anticipated in several states. 
Mass media, used exclusively, ^however, precludes the personal interaction, 
a vital"/part of so many training programs. 



First Pre-Service Training Program 
Procedures ' ' j 

The first training session was held for a group of eight women over 
a period of six weeks ♦ The first three weeks were to be spent in class- ! 
room activities and the. last three weeks were to be .used for practicum in 
the demonstration nursery under the supervision of project staff. This 

was the minimum thought by -project staff to be necessary before the 

, . . . . 

trainees should assume the responsibility for the care of young children- 
Topics covered were those traditionally associated with programs for 
beginning training in child care^nd development:, health and safety r 
jfiutrition, infant care; (bathing, diapering, dressing, feeding)^ gr<jwth 
and development, social -emotional development, language and sensorimotor 
development, relating to parents, developmental stages and stimulation 
programs, training was carried on five days per week, abou,t seven hours 
per day/ Material was presented by lecture and demonstration, supplemented 
by fi^ms, slides, books, pamphlets and field trips whenever these were 
available. Every effort to vary the mode of presentation was made. Each 
trainer Was instructed to, write the m.odules in a standard format which 
included instructional objectives, materials, procedures and discuss^ion or 
activities to apply the concepts taught. Pre- and post-tests were to be 
developed and used for each module.. 

Discussion groups or >ap sessions" proved to be an important and 
^ integrating part of the training program. They provided trainees with an 
opportunity to discuss their feelings and reactions to their experiences 
in an informal, support! ve atmosphere. Additionally the sessions tended 
to serve, in part, as a review since trainees discussed their activities 
with the leader. The role of the discussion leader was an extremely 
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sensitive' one, requiring a skilled, groOp-process perstfn as well as 
someone comfortable and familiar with the local cultures.- These qualities 
Were amply .Represented in the- rap session leader and were primarily • 
responsible for- the apparent success of this phase of the training program. 

Although the plan was to have approximately. equal time spent on 
classroom activities and practicum, the- practicum time was hampered by the- 
difficulties in getting the. first family day care hom6 underway; Since' 
family day care homes were difficult to locate in the target neighborhood 
initiany, the project staff made the decision to rent a home in the 
neighBorhoodi have the nursery manager-move into il and open a model 
nursery. These efforts to establish the nursery moved slowly, severely 
limiting the time available for tra.inees to spenH in practicum. Each 
trainee spent only two days in practicum in the model nursery while five 
days were spent in preschool s for guided. obs^fvaHqn 

Because none of the graduates of the initial groUp had acceptable 
hofhes available, a second grou^ of five women were trained-more informally. 
This was done in a shorter period of time 'using the same training materials 
although greater emphasis was placed on practicum. " 

Evaluation ' • 

Critical examination of the initial pre-service training shov/ed that 
the students responded well to concrete learning tasks requiring active 
involvement. Role playing, discussion, practicum,. sorting, ordering and 
puz^es were effective for both presenting materials and for evaluating 
proQf^ss. Individual projects and hornewoj^^ assignments .served as a review 
of materials covered and gave trainees an opportunity to demonstrate 

initiative. The trainees seemed to ^njsy their outside assignments and 

I 

took pride in reporting and presentiiig their- projects. Most of the 
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trainees responded poorly I however, to classroom seuslons that, were 
longer than 30 minutes^ and to academically- oriented tasks sych as 
listenind to, i ectu res V reading, or writing. Generally ; the trainees- 
were not .accustomed; to committed to" activities for an. entire* day; 
The transition, from a home-centered schedule with relatively few bWi- 
gations outside the home and family to the extensive demands placed oh 
a full-time student, was a difficult one for many trainees. Decisions ' , 
needed to be made concerning the basic academic skills that should be 
required to function effectively as. a caregiver. More information^ about . 
the trainees! -background. was needed to avoid the introduction of inappro- 
priate demands and keep thef program mbrie consistent with their 
expectations..^ * ' ' 

The rap sessions were highly successful from the trainees' point of 
view. Th6re was. some problem in communication, however, between the 
discussion leader, 'who had.no other responsibilities for training, and 
the. instructional staff. While this was a. problem for staff, the detach- 
fnent of ^he rap session leader tended to allow the trainees greater 
freedom to express their real feelings. 

The origina] plan was to include pre-te^ts with each module to 

assess the entry level skills of each trainee, thus helping the instructor 

•» ' ' . ' * » • 

to make her presentations mos^ appropriate. Parallel post-tests were to 

be used to determine whether or not each, trainee acquired the skills and 

understandings necessary f^Yimetieft as a caregiver. Regular evaluation 

of trainees^' progress- before and after the modules did not occur Sys^emat- 

ically, however, because several instructors were teaching, each in their 

own areas of specialization. Thus the style, of 'instruction varied markedly, 

and th§ pre- and post-testing , procedure was inconsistently developed and- 

used. • ' ■ iS* ". ' - 59 - ■ ■ ' 



The scheduled si x-week training period seemed to have been too 
lengthy especially considering /the limited .facilities available for 
.practical experience. With only one family day care home funttioning,^ 
there were ttot enough opportunities for. each trainee to work .with chil- 

' . ^ ■ X ^ . --'^ 

drjgn on a daily basis* Observation was possible at. several' day care 
facilitfes sponsored by other agencTe^^inrt participation was- limited to. 
the one family day care home or model nursery.. • ' - 

In summary, the initial training program attempted *^to motivate the . 
caregiver to see herself as' a person praviding, a value^l service which^re- 
quired high leVel skills and understanding. HoweVer, trainees still 
saw tliemselves primarily as providing good custodial care. They had 
limited appreciation of the individuality of each child or of the. impor- 
tance of the quality of interaction between the caregiver and the child. 
Evidently, the early pre-service training failed to make the instructional 
sequence coincide .sufficiently with job-related competencies. . 

Another means of evaluating the initial training prograifi.is in terms 
of the. number of women completing the training and remaining with the 
project. ^Only five of .the :Mt^FcTcrss of eight c^pleted training although 
the entire group of five'^iW the second class completed it. Three of the 
first five "graduates" were hired and four of the second class of five were 
hired. The fifth from the second class* moved away from the area but 
opened an independent family day care home on another island- Of th§ seven 
hi red y two we re ^terminated within .90 days for unsatisfactory performance, 
^nd- one later moved into a 3-5 year old /renter program. The other fouV- - 
remained with the project to the end of thel funding period. Table III-l 
summarises these statistics' under the first training program section- • 
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Second Pre^ Service Training Prog ram 
Procedures ' 

• In preparation for the training of the second group of 'women, revision 
of the initial training materials was uridertaken (see Attachment III-A). 
One of the initial eWorts in this direction' was to outline clearly the" 
specific duties of a child caregiver and the minimum skills necessary to 
perform those duties effectively. In all of the modules, an attempt was 
* made to incorporate more effectively a developmental approach til child- ^ 
rearing emphasizing affective, social, cognitive ana physical deielopment. 
Effective teaching techniques from the initiaj^training were retained. 

This revision was used to train nine additional: women between July 
and November 1972 (see Attachment III-B). Because absenteeism and 
attrition throughout the initial session had been high," a number of 
si.gni.ficant chai.ges were made. A revised selection procedure and orienta- 
tion to the job were developed and incorporated into the begirning 
sections^ of the training (see. Chapter II). The training peripd.was 
shortened from the six-week period to a two-to-Vour-week period depending 
^n the needs of the trainee. More of the training took place in the 
demonstration home and in the. candidates ' own homes as these were prepared 
for opening as nurseries. The nine women were trained in groups of two 
or three, making it possible to recognize the entry level skills of each 
trainee in each area, to individualize the training to meet her needs and 
to reinforce behaviors that reflected positive interaction with the 
children. * ' 

Evaluation 

Training attempts were still fragmented and were, from buqinninq to 
end, too complex to be seen b> the trainees as clearly relevant to their 
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on-the-job performance^ ,The lack of continuity and coherence in the 
modular training plan was still a problem. This was due to unrealistic 
expectations of regular staff personnel and the employment of consultant 
tirainers on short-term assignments* the result was a training- program 
which lacked the systematic underlying rationale to integrate the • • 
materials it contained. 

This phase of .the pre-service training was reasonably successful, 
however, in terms of the number completing training, employed by the 
project and tenure in this or related child care efforts (see Table 
II-l, page 35 ). All nine completed training and were offered positions 
with the project. One took another job instead* Three were dropped 
within a six-month period primarily due to inadequate performance. One 
gjve adequate service but eventually had the opportunity to work as an 
aide in a day-caro. center, for 3-5 year olds where .her quality of per- 
formance increased markedly. Four continued with the pVoject for an 
extended period; two of these remafned until the end of the funding 
period.. 

% 

Third Pre-Service Training Program 

0 

The intention underlying the revision of the initial selection 
procedures and the second training program was to achieve a comprehen- 
sive training program integrating selection, pre-s^vice and in-service 
training and job performance criteria* Instead of continuing to revise 
the existing modules, the project staff developed a paradigm of compe- 
tencies as thjB underlying rationale for developing a revised curriculum. 
The paradigm follows: 

^' Skill is defined as the ability f- respond to a child's 
specific need. It consists of knowing how and doing what is 
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necessary to meet the vcHil:d'|; iirinediiai.te mei% whether 
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Using this paradip as a thepretfi^^^^^^^ pr^/- and ihr ^ . . 

sejrvice training curriculum fq^^^ conce^^^^ / " 

the curHcul urn consists of ten ma^^^ 

-3 to 15 modules (Attachment. I il-^^^^ ModuVe is defined as a "self- 
contained" unit of information relative to i larger bo^^ knowledge, 
but focusing on one aspect of the* child-rearing ^sk at all |eyels frw^ 
skills to understandings to competencies. Each of the units covers a u 
wide range of related information at increasingly complex and abstract ^.j- 
levels. The simplest and most concrete skills and content are included 
in pre-service* training entitled Level One Modules. Elaboration and 
expansion of the basfc concepts and skills to include understandings and 
competencies come primarily during in-service training and are classified 
as Levels Two and .Three. Within a unit, each module contains one or more 
of the three levels. Table JII-2 ishows the overalKorganizatidri of the 
curriculum according to the paradigm by levels of complexity. 
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Each module includes a purpose, ihtVtoductory statement, performance 
objectives and specific concepts* In eddition a detailed script and 
descriptions of visual aids accompany e^ specific concept covered so ^ 
that a trainer wi^h .a .minimum of background can cppie with the basic con- 
tent or so that the materials can be used on ah ati to-tutorial basis • Many 
visuals, primarily slides and video tapes^. Were developed: by the .project 
, staff to illustf-ater the modules. Also included are supplementary experir 
encesi handouts , pre- and post-tests and .any related checklists a^^ 
At$ac[|Tient III-C Includes the written materials nfor .a cpmplete module. 

Articulated steps^ in the fom of competei^ objecr 
tives from each unit of the curriculum wei^e fprm^^ arid grouped by 
level s^15)rming the basis of a career ladder. In implenjehting the 
curriculum based on the paradigm,* trainees must first acquire the skills, j 
which become Level One on the career ladder, before they are required tp^ 
internalize the understandings which become Level two on the ladder. It 
is the integration of- skills and understandings that results in higher level; 
competencies which become Level Three on the ladder. Descriptions of 
performance criteria are stated on the fcareer ladder Which make it possible 
to -differentiate between levels. Monetary incentives for di-fferent levels 
^f performance were included in the plan and followed with the caregivers 
who were employed by the project (Attachment III-D). Pre- and post-tests 
were designed to measure levels of achievement for each module. An Inter- 
actcion Observation Schedule was designed. to record the quality of interaction 
between caregivers and children (Attachment III-E). This instrument was 
devised in an attempt to assess the affective qualities of the caregiver 
and to focus on behaviors which reflect. her attitudes toward children. 
These two methods of evaluation form the basis for determininq the level 
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of functioning of each trainee on each dimension of the career 

■ ' • 

ladder. 

Procedures * " 

The resulting curriculum was field-tested four times during the 
last year of the project. UnliJce the preceeding training programs which 
bad the major goal of gaining trained employees for the project^ these 
field tests took place primarily With people seeking training to improve 
their own job skills and who, would become pajc?( of a pool of better ^ 
qualified child caregiver^ in' the community. 

The first group of 'trainees under the newly deviel oped curriculum 
included thrae. from Vocational Rehabilitation Agency and one applicant 
from the community in which the project was located. Two of these women 
were hired for the project. Later in the year a group of eight women 
from WIN (Work Incentive Program) were trained. Jn both cases a four-to- 
six-week workshop format was followed in the manner outlined' in the first 
two columns of Table III-3. The third column applies primarily to 
project employee§ although ideally should be available to all. 

.Exceptions to the general training. format occurred with, two /groups 
of college students. The first group was given. an intensive two-week 
community college w6rkshop with practicum following in the 6nsuing 
semester. The other exception was with a. group of three University 
field-study students, who, after a tour of the nurseries and' general over- 
view of project and training, were each given a complete notebook of all 
materials. They used the materials on an auto-tutbrial basis with one 
hour per week conferences with trainers. Their practicum fieldwork 
followed completion of the last written post-tests. In both cases, students 

progressed to advanced levels of the training program. 
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Evaluation ^ , ; 

The third training program retained the successful aspects of th6 
first two programs but added the needed underlying rationale. Other 
changes included- more practicum integrated with workshop training time» 
a somewhat more realistic training period, shorter days for training and 
practicum, and one or tWo major instructors with only occasional resource . 
persons. The underlying structure arid increased consistency in delivering 
the materials made ,yi si ye. the organization of ^e curriculum in the third 
training prograin and gave both trainees and staff increased confidence. 

During the field-testing of the third? training program, major' 
decisions evolved concerning the evaluation procedures. Pre- and post- 
tests were used consistently. Pre-tests were administered at the beginning 
of the entire training- program. Post,- tests were given immediately following 
completion of each unit. Unfortunately the tests use3 were not the most ' 
adequate measures and revision .of them has continued* Nevertheless, 
improvement was noted from pre- to post-tests f6r trainees in general. 
Assessment of the quality of the interaction between caregiver and children 
using the Interaction Observation Schedule was used early in the training 
program and again toward the end. Because of difficulties in scheduling 
these at;; appropriate times., an attempt was made to video-tape sequences of 

< 

interaction between trainees and children and score these using the 
Observation Schedule. This proved extremely complicated in the confines 
of the' small homes; moreover, it was a threatening experience for the 
trainees. • 

^ " " Graduyriy'tfie TeedTme^^^^^ to frave "two sets of pre- and post-assessment 
.instruments for ea:l:b moc. e. One set of behavioral checklists was needed 
to assess specific skills that trainees could demonstrate to an observer. . 
' ' " . . ' - 70 ■ 
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during practicum. Another set of easily-scored, written tests was needed 
to assess the comprehension, of content presented in the cla's^srqom. Using 
these two sets of instruments to assess skills and knowledge and the Inte rr 
action Obser)?ati on.- Instrument to assess affective qualities of caregiving, 
adequate information regarding the trainees' progress through the program 
can be gained;' 

^In the third training -program there were four groups totaling 21 

people. Of these, twenty completed .training requirements which included 

/ ■ ■ ' . ■ ' • . ' ■ ■ . 

attendance at all workshops and .scheduled oracTice. Not all were in a 

position to'go directly into chi.ld care,,. especially, the community college 

and university students. Of the nine student' trainees , hov/ever, one-third 

or more indicated an interest or desire to explore the field of early ' 

childhood more extensively and at least one is considering graduate work 

if 

in a related area. Of the remaining eleven Vomen completirio training, all 

I 

were from low socio-economi#backgrounds and most had a history of low 

* * 

* 

educational attainment. "Of these,, two were employed by the project, two 
were employed by day-care centers, three opened their own family child- 
'care homes, two are working outside the chiid-care field, and two are ' 
receiving further counseling and guidance inN^rd^ to cope more effectively 
with their, own complicated personal lives. Table III-l, page 61, summa- 
rizes these statistics under the third training program section. Tables 
II-l through II-3 in Chapter II give further information about individual 
trainees in all of the training programs. 

The impact of the training program was especially apparent in the 
following case, study of a WIN trainee. ^ 

F. is a .friendly, divorced woman in her late thirties who • 
was referred to the training program by the Work Incentive . 
Program (WIN). She had lost custody. 'of 5 of ' her 7 children 
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?()iit had. done a great deal of babysitting in. an attein)t to supple- 
ment her meager income... She' showied several of the staff members 
a letter from a parent of one of the cMldren. for. whom she. baby sat 
that, included References to her Tack of dependability and frequent 
rieed tp: take time off toi manage 

began the first orientation; day of the WIN training; 
program<with a somewhat rese^Vedi almost negative attitude. She 
cdmmentedV.critical Ty about^^^ 

Typical bay slide nshdWihg, the crawling b^by fingering, the^^ screws 
in thfe custodian's toolbox." F* had more «babysittihg" experi-. 
ences than any of the other trainees". She also had been a Head 
iStart and' Fol low Through parentv and yoluntiee^ the WIN 

'sociaTiw6rker-descril«d: a^^^^ 

parents of children Fr , 

"■■ . ' '^^ ' . ■ ■ > 

the* ijiitiaT staff ieval^^^^^ 
day bir.ientatibri period^ the: trainers considered her prognosis to 
be borderline; sF, appeared tto wSiit torflesar^^^^ 
to date -had j^^ One of the; staff commented on 

^her ihab'ili^ to cohnwh^^ 

F. was given the opportunity j. hovfever, and- throughput the 
training she wai prompt and regular in attenda^^^ The dark 
glasses she consistently wore Wer6 a. key to the rejwrve .and lack 
of bohfidehce that* characterized; her el assr^ Her- 
i hteracti ons With; the* Tittle bdy she; brought Wi th. her for seyer al 
weeks was negatively directive: and lacking in understanding of 
the chijd's developmental needs. Her participation .in' discussion 
usually was in referenci^ to difficult neighbors and parents and. 
showed Tittle sensitivity for the child involved. 

V< The first verbal evidence that things were changing for F. . 
came following presentation of a three-minute cartoon film 
entitled Claude. This film, depicts a little boy who "never can 
do anything right". There was utter silence for a few moments, 
after completion of the film. . Then F. broke the silence with 
the words "That niust be the way my ion thinks of me.". It seemed 
to be a breakthrough although little else specific- Was npted in 
her behavior until an excursion to a ;.re-school toward the end 
of the training period. There she was one of several of the 
. trainees who asked if she could "play with" the children and we 
noted the very positive fnanner in which she interacted with them.. 

But this was a new role for her and she was not entirely 
comfortable in it as yet. The uncertainty she felt was reflected 
as she privately told trainers she did not want to open a family 
day care home but would like to work in a child eare center. 
This was the suggestion trainers gave to WIN. counselors who 
placed her in a center for low-income children. It was with 
great pride that we heard from the director of this center 
several months later. She had nothing butipraise for and 
could not. believe that her behavior with children had\4ver been 
anything but positive. , 
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' . • In^'Service /Training . • • • 

Regardless of the quality of pre^service training,. it should never 

-'k * be considered sufficient-to attain high quality child care in and of ^ 

Itself. A supervised program such as this has a tremendous opportunity 

to help caregivers apply basic principles in day-to-day interaction witK^ 

children and to gain more in-depth, knowledge of concepts that was only 

introduced. during pre-^servjce training./ 

The first type of in-service training that took place for the Infant 
I \ '\ . ■ 

Satellite Nurseries PrMect was informal on-the-job .model ing and mpnitor-r 

ing by central^ staff, this continued throughout the project' in varying , 

amounts according to the" individual needs of each caregiver. Certainly 

the close supervision and superior modeling of positive adult-child iriter- 

• action by" central staff niade a significant impact on^the progress made by 

caregi\/ers and children alike. , • 

, In the fall of '1972,' following the Establishment of four on-going 

nurseries, the first scheduled in-service training took place/ ^The first 

effort was in th6 form of "rap" sessions each week for half of the 

personnel^'n the morning and the other half in the afternoon of the same 

day. Since problems had been accumulating for months, most of the emphasis 

was on operational details and $ta-f' relationships at first. Sessions were 

so- packed with oroblems and suggestions that they w^re tape-recorded to 

assist in. fallowing through with appropriate actipn and written procedural 

guidelines ^to define policies* for the future. 

Once the organizational- 'patter^ns were clarified, the first in-service 

*'« . training in specific content began. A consultant in music and movement 

was hired to demonslfate with the children in \the nurseries in the. mornings 

H ■ ' 

and work with the caregivers in special sessions in the afternoons, seeing 
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each caregiver on , alternate weeks* After six weeks of this effort we 
,had the first evidence of "the significance of competency-ba^ed training* 
The caregivers simply were not grasping the .concepts nor benefitting* 
from the opportunity for learning because they had Little or no 
ground to llring'to the experience* The focus of the consultant's assign-* 
ment was redirected toward writing inate rials for future use. This was 
the initial effort toward development (^competency levels that eventually 
egielrged throughout the entire training program* ' 
^ ' The background the caregivers needed- but lacked was repeatedly evident 
to central staff. Problems encountered were gradual/ly organized into the 
content for the initial drafts of modules* First, however, they were 
,only rough notes of conterrfr to^'be covered in weekly 'Vap" sessions* Some 
of these rap sessions were conducted by central staff on subjects^ such as 
culturally based child-rearing practices. Other sessions were conducted 
by community resource persons such as the Social Worker or. Nurse from a 
related project* 'Foods and nutrition graduate students from the UniversitV 
of Hawaii assisted in some of the foods training both within the group 
sessions' and in on-site monitoring and assistance during snacks and meal- 
times-. Gra^y^y the s£aff came ^to the conclusion that generally it was 
best to do their own training rather than, ask others to do it who were 
unfamiliar with the program and people in It* Much of the material 
developed in this period later emerged as pre-service training modules 
for the curriculum but then met a need for training already on-the-job 
personiiel * * * . t ' \ , / 

'During- the second year of Jn-service training, the more formal 
sessions were less frequent* The needs j^ere not so glaringly e^'dent, . 

r)or were they so easy t;o meet. The personnel and *'back*-up" budget had 
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been cut considerablyji making sessions difficult to schedule. One of the 
most pleasant ways to manage training sessions was to combine them with 
excursions to the beach or the zoo, conducting training while the chil- 
dren napped nearby. Another solution was to consolidate the homes for 
nap time as much as room would allow so that the minimum back-up personnel 

* » 

. was needed. Then training could take place in one home while children . 

■ ■ I 

' ^ napped^ in the next room^^ 

Several institute days .were also undertaken for more intensive 
training. These were whole-day sess^ions with the original intention of 
closing nurseries so the entire staff could attend. Repercussion from 
a few parents was so great for the first institute day that the next time 
one nursery remained open for hardship cases. The effort to accommodate 
the parents succeeded in making them happy but upset the training schedule 
tremendously. The first of- the institute days was on inter-personal com- 
' munieation and development, and was taught by a hired consultant from a 
community college. It was exceptionally well received. The second 
concentrated session was to prepare 'the staff for their ro,le in s'upervising 
the practicum training as the first group of people was about to begin the 
third training program. . ^' 

% Efforts were made to introduce caregivers to community college 
courses thajt would also upgrade their skills. They were given released 
time to take courses through the use of part-time student help. Some^" 
took evening courses in addition. A total of 190 credits were earned by 
12 project caregivers in a two-year period, including 83 by two Career 
Opportunities students. This total includes course credit received for 
^* completion of our training package and practicum credit for on-the-job 
performance 
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SeyeraWmeans of evaluation of on-the-job perfom,dnce were used to 
provide direction for individualized training and as the basis for . ' 
• increased monetary incentives and promotion on an annual basis. The Inter 
action Observation Schedule (Attachment II-H) was used by independent 
observers. In addition-, central staff members evaluated each, caregiver* 
separately using the Rating Scale for Child Caregivers (Attachment III-E), 
then discussing all their, evaluations together. In the meantime the care- 
givers used the same form to evaluate themselves. A central staff member 
^ and a caregiver discussed the mutual ratings together ss a basis for 
■ improving caregiver performance pnd giving merit raises. Few- of our 
employees reached beyond what we have defined as Level Two competencies, 
primarily due to the fact that our projected in-service training modules 
at Level Three were never fully implemented due to time and funding 
limitations. However, the employees receiving pre-service training under 
the Third Training Program progressed far more rapidly than earlier 
trainees. 

. Discussion ^ 

Combining the first steps of training with the selection process has 
proven to be a particularly satisfactory aspect of the program. It gives 
trainers and trainees a sample of what js in store. However, on-site 
observation and supervision of caregivers is 'tremendously complicated in 
famify day care homes: Desperately needed is a center(s) where model care 
of infants occurs so that the trainees may learn by watching the most 
skilled under less cramped conditions. 

The training curriculum works given the time and the students in a 
context that has a conmitment to pre-service training. In settings where 
. the commitment is lacking the training can be modified.. For example, a 
O . -76- ' . , 
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system couTd be developed to provide on-site training using rearview 
slide-tape projectors in/ the homes to present specific trainrioj^un^^ 
an individual basis followed by on-site personalized demonstration and 
discussion. The Cooperative Extension Service, using the Expanded Nutri- 
tion model (Smith, 1972), would be a logical agency for such dissemifiatioh 
of information and skills. Home start programs under state or private 
supj^ort would be another. A toy and materials mobile library offers a 
particularly exciting opportunity to service day-care homes while training 
personnel in a non-threatening manner. An efforr is being made to -set up 
such a program locally. The first homes to be served Would be those 
* whose operators have had the pre-service training program • 

Materials could be used by groups conducting parent education programs- 
Following the WIN training session, WIN social workers impressed by the 
impact of the program on their clients, felt it would be desirable to 
present the complete course to groups of Aid for Dependent Children Mothers 
on Department of Social Service' rolls. On a neighbor island. Public Health 
personnel in cooperation with Head Start groups are undertaking some parent 
education programs and are anxious to use some of the curriculum materials. 
Still another island is interested in radio correspondence courses in 
cooperation with their community college and the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Materials from this training program may be used in both 
instances. • ' 

. Some possible hazards need to be avoided when using the training \ 
materials. Most of thei later modules on growth,- learning and guidance " 
reliy heavily on preceeding units to build gradually a philosophy about 
children. To use the later modules independently requires a group tj^at . 
is already "in tune" with such a philosophy or they would need another, type 

J' 
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of :orientation in . advance or within each nwdule*- It is also possibly 
Jpor^parent groups to be so bombarded with all sorts of isolated efforts 
to; educate them that they J)ecome confused and disinterested. 

.Both of the above situations existed when the project staff was 
reluctantly persuaded, to "train" a group of Follow Through parents in a 
^ihard-core" urban area outside of bur target Q Few parents, 

came to the first session and insufficient 'Jget-acquainted" time was 
allpwed.' There was an action-oriented sesston on how it feels to go through 
the developmental: ste^^ and feeTings of babyhbpd, following^ a 
selected film on the first year of life, these attempts 
not considered^elevant to their' own current :probl#is with 6 i 7 and 

8-year-olds. The already small group dwindled arid in a post-evaluative 

' . - - . . » / _ 

session it was decided to discontinue these training efforts. The 
Follow Through staff determined to re-evaluate their parent-eduCatiori 
program, while the Infant Satellite Nurseries staff felt more emphatically 

. that; using parts of the training out of context was extremely difficult 
and would take much additional thought and preparation. 

Format, content, method, delivery and evaluation are all vital points 
in training the child caregiver. When the resulting training program can 
become a course of study within a/conmunity college system, the appropriate 
self-esteem which accompanies attainment of recogriized credentials results. 

• Courses related to caregiving fit well into the new concept of higher 
education. "College work need not mean higher and higher levels of 
abstraction: it might well mean^higher and higher standards of perfor- 
mance. In any event, our new educational purposes suggest that we begin 

Q 

with the student and help move him toward the development of his 
abilities" (Cross, 1973). Setting up credit workshops or evening courses . 
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for child caregivers in cooperation with the state licensing staff and 
^cdnmunity colleges is one application -^f this idea; An evening survey 
•colirse- is undeh^ay at 0^^^ cpninunity college at the writing of this 
report. Co^eration with Red Cross $o* develop a separate credit and. 
certificate, cpursei^pn^ p .> . 

^ A sttll. more, extensive use of 'the curriculum is to use it as thfe 
basis for a total training program fotechtld-care personnei within a 
■community cpllege. It woujd give students :both the <'^ad^^^ to conti- 
nue their education or to make: immediate-entry into the child care fields 
at the pararprofessiohai level upon cqmpTetion of the fw^^^^ program^ 
this plan is under consideration by another eommunity college- at the 
present time. Progress, is also being made to coordinate chil'd t:are . . 
• training and service efforts at'all four community colleges on Oahu'. An 
.additional possibility is to add parent education for credit as a ^ 
coinciding qualification for child care services, at these community 

colleges^ . « . . v 

Coinmitment to very, young children appears to be lacking in terms of 
•implementing programs which emerge from research and demonstration pro- 
jects. Chamber^ (1971) cites specific cases of laws which discourage 
students from entering careers involving young children. She also ' 
states, however, that the;:e are some hopeful signs primarily ;n terms of' 
training prpg.c^ms for para-professionals. Perhaps the most promising 
hope -at the present time is in the Child And Family Services Act of 1974 
which projects a sizeable proportion of the total appropriation to go 
toward training, planning and technical assistance (Friedman. 1974). 
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CHAPTER IV 



IMPACT OF A FAMILY DAY CAKE 
PROGRAM -ON INFANTS 



A valid criterion of a day care program that includes select^^n and 
training procedure for caregivers is the- impact the caregivers make on 
the deJf,elopinental rates of the children ehrolle^;. In the Infant Satellite 
Nurseries (ISil) project this inipact)Las assessed in two ways: (1) by 
repeated measures of cognitive, psychomotor and enibtional deyelbpr 
ment of the children arid (2) by relating /these measures to caregivers* 
pferformance especially to the quality of /their interactions with children*. 

Other studies , have attempted to evaluate the impact of day , care pro- 
grams on the cH^ildren involved. Keister (1970) suggested that the most 
desirable center care for infants was/one in JSfhich four or five children 
were consistently assigned to one caregiver. She concluded that this . 
kind of group care was acceptable only if caregiving of a certain quality 
was provided. Good quality caregiving was described as warm» sensitive, 
affectionate and individualized. The results of her study indicated 
slight differences in favor of center children over children cared for 
in their own homes on allvcognitive and social measures. The only statis- 
tically significant measures, however, were on the Bayley Mental Develop- 
ment Index (MDI) and the Preschool Attainment Record, n ^ 7^ 

" Garber and ,Heber (1970) provided a structured, center-based infant 
education program for the children of retarded mothers. These infants made 
significantly greater progress than the control group. The authors con- 
•eluded that the education program had prevented the kind of retardation • 
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that occurs in children from economically disadvantaged homes in which . 
caregivers may be inadequate in meeting the needs of their. young children. 

In a Head Start study comparing home day care with center care. 
Little and Watson (1974) found few differences between the two groups* ^ 
They concluded that, home care was at least, as effective as center care , 
in developing IQ, social maturity and school , readiness. However,. Saunders • 
and' Keister, in comparing children in center qare to those in day-care 
homes, showed average gains among the center babies on all measui^es but 
losses for. the home-care babies. The authors pointed out that although the 
adult-child ratio was comparable for both the center and day-care home 
•groups, much. more ccnta^ with caregivers, supervision and concern for 

quality control was present in the center program. ~- . t 

- ' ^ h 

It was this supervision and concern for quality control. that seemed 

most important to the-ISN project staff. In two other studies done with 
mothers and their own children in a home setting Forrester (1971) and 
Weikart (1970) provided training and support to mothers in their care- 
giving activities. The infants in both studies reflected positive growth 
in cognitive areas. 

I 

• Identification of the components -of caregiving which maximize the 
development of children was a primary objective in the ISN project. 
White and Watts (T973) in a long-term ecological study, also attempted to 
determine what was needed to assure the optimal development of tha young 
child. They'^maintained that the period from 10 to 18 months was crucial 
*in the child's development- and the most demanding, of the caregiver, who 
had to make far-reaching decisions about child-rearing strategies. They 
described. effective chi id-rearing as a task not separated from" the 
responsibilities of home and other family demands, nor incompatible with 



outside interests and employment but rather as a series of attitudes and 
techniques that foster "the exploratory behavior of children, that respond, 
readily to the child's overtures for attention or information and that 
provide lahguagfe stimul-ation and interaction. Wljite suggested th&t his 
"successful" parents, those who had well rdevel oping infants, provided a 
model that all parents and child-care programs should emulate, 

While- White spoke of techniques and attitudes, the ISNj^radigm 
used the terms skills and understandings. In each case the major goal 
was competence in caregiving. A basic assumption underlying the ISM 
project was that this competence of which positive parent-child' iriter- 
• action is an important part, promotes optimal development in the children, 
involved. • « 

• • Evaluation ' : .1 . 

Demographic- Description 

An initial'taik in the evaluation of the ISN project was to describe 
the children enrolled in the project, ^ind their needs. Infants between 
the ages x)f one. month and three years were acceptable for care in the 
project. During the. first. year, the fami^lies had to meet the Model Cities 
eligibility requirements. During the second and third year, less atten- . 
tion was paid to the geographic restrictions "specified by Model Cities 
priorities^ but the'children still came from past, present or potential 
welfare homes'wher'e parents were working or in job training. Toward the 
end of the funding period, it seemed^likely that the nurseries would 

t * * 

continue under state Title IVA funds so later >appli cations welre selected' 
to meet those priori ties, which differed primarily iri terms of family 
income ceilings. The children were also reqifired to -meet" basic health and 
imniinization requirements as ..specified by State licensing regulations. 
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Fifty-four children have been enrolled in the program receiving a 
total of 490 child/months of care, or 8,306 chiVd/days between January 
1972 and June 30, 1974. The children were between three months and 32 
months of age at the time of admission, with an average age of 18 months. 
The average duration of ehroTlment was 9% months ranging from one month. 
tb/267months. Of the 54 children enrolled, .2'8 were boys and 26 were 

;girls. / 

/ . • • * 

The infants 'represented most of the ethnic groups ^found within the 
Kali hi -Pal ama area 'of Honolulu where the /nurseries were located. Sixty- 
three percent of all the childreh.were from ethnically jpixed^ multicultural 
• families. More specifically, of the 54 children who participated, 37% (or 
20 children) were part Hawaiian.' The next mos% numerous groups were 
Filipino children, 16%, and Caucasian, 13%. Smaller percentages of chil- 
drfen were-predominantly Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Puerto Rican and Samoan. 
Thirteen percent were listed as'unknpwn, mixed or not recorded* 

English was spoken in all homes although the^^Filipino and Korean homes 
were usually bi-lingual. In the majority of the^'homes the local, non- 
standard dialect of English known as Pidgin predominated. 

About half of the children lived in' houses, i.e., single 'f^ifnily 
structures, the rest lived. in apartmerjts* AM were located in |(alihi- 
Palama, an older, high-density, high-immigrant, 'downtown section of 
Honolulu and a Model Cities target area. 'The number of persons in each 
household ranged from two- persons, that is., the child enrolled and one 
parent, to eight people in the household. The average -size of the families 
> who had children enrolled' was 4.8. Twelve of the children enrolled had 



All children with some Hawaiian background are counted in this group 
regardless of other ethnic influence. This procedure is consistent with. 
* state census tabulating methods. 
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only one parent, .always the mother, in the household. Twenty-four of 
the children were the first-born in their families and 13 more were second 

born. . ■ - 

■ Of the 96 parents living with the children enrolled in the project^ 
sixteen have had some education jt the college level. -Only one had 
graduated. Thirty-nine had completed high school and the. remainder of 
44% had less -than a high, school education. 

^ The majority .of the families served were from lower income or lower- 
middle income levels characteristic of the young- families in the Model 
Cities area. Those families who had two working .parents and who were 
above poverty levels were r-equtred to pay a' small fee based on a sliding 
scale for the day-care service. Thirty-five percent of the parents held 
clerical or white collar jobs, 29% were skilled, laborers and 10% were in 
human 'service areas. . Of the remaining, 15% were unemployed, 7% were in 
training programs and 3% listed jobs that fell intoan unskilled labor 
classification. 

Test Rerults 

During the project, the cognitive, language, social -emotional and 
psychomotor development of the children was monitored using appropriate 
instruments as. an indication of the impact of the program on them. An ^ 
initial attempt was made to identify a control group matched for some 
- of the major demographic variables, but under the financial limitations 
' of the funding, identifying and then testing these children proved unfea- 

< 

sible. Hence an attempt wc.s made to, select instruments that had extensi 
novmative data. It was thought necessary to have- a measure of general 
. abi'lity or intelligence although it was difficult. to find one that could 
be used over the entire age span )f the children enrolled. ^ During the 
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early, months of the program, four of the older children were tested using 
th)B Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale\because they were already over-age 
to be tested using an infant scale. Jhese- children all had 1969 birth-*, 
dates and stayed with the program Tess than a year, the range of *their 
scores was 107 to 123.- These data have not been included or combined 

■ ^ 

with other measures used. The Binet as an evaluation instrumient was^^ 
later discontinued as younger childiren were enrolled. In addition, the' 
Binet appeared to over-emphasize , the verbal performance of the^dytid ditid 
might have unduly penalized children who came from non-standard English- 
speaking homes i 

As a general measure of cognitive and psychomotor development, the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development (BSID) were selected. These are indi- 
vi dually .administered scales that yield two scores, a Mental Development ^ 
Index. (MDl) and a Psychomotor Development Index (PDI). They are standard- 
ized on the basis of a mean scaled score of 100 and a standard deviation 
of 16 for the normative, group. This instrument was administered ,to the 
children enrolled shortly after entry and at yearly intervals. 

The Receptive-Expressive Emergent Language Scale (REEL) was also 
used. It was administered to each child shortly after entry into the 
program, and at six-month intervals thereafter. It measures the receptive 
and expressive language ability of childFen*;from birth to 30 months of 
age. It is not administered in a rigidly prescribed manner, but is based 
on observations* of the child in a variety of situations by .the examiner. 
In the case of this project, the caregiver served as th'e informant when 
needed for the items on the receptive scale. 

The compoS|ite scoressof the children at the time they entered the 
project reflect the general population. On the BSID, the mean scores on 
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the firh. testing of all of. the children done within a month or so of 
their enrollment were 96 'on the MDI and 90 on the PDI, both within average 
limits. The range of the MDI scores* was 66 to 134, and on the PDI 74 to • 
130. See Table lV-1 for af^sLnmary of these, findings. ' ♦ 

; . .TABLE IV-1 • . 

Frequency Distribution of BSlp Scaled Scores 
. ' Trom' the First Administration , 



. MDI 




PDI. 




Scores 




Scores ' 


N*. 


66-85 


4 


■ 74-85^ 


3 


^ 86-115 


32 


86-115 


30 


116+ • 


_5 


116+ 


_8 






41 



♦Four children were given the .Stanford- 
Btnet and 9 children were in the program less : 
than two months and had not yet receiver the 
BSID when they were withdrawn. 

Four children fell below average limits; i.e., below 85 on the MDI. Staff 

observations corroborated- these low scores and the programs for each of 

the children were revised to enhance stimulation and provide opportunities 

for remediation. Thirty-two children scored within average limits and | 

five children, scored above. All of these scores and those on the PDI are 

highly consistant with descriptive statistics collected from other groups 

of low income pre-school children in Hawaii (Crowell and Fargo, 1967; 

Adkins and Crowell, 1970; Werner, Bierman and French, 1971). 

After selection of the BSID as an evaluation instrument, 41 children 

were tested once, §even children stayed* with the project long enough to 
^ - - 86 - 
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receive second BSIDs and tVio children a third. Table IV-2 shows the 
resi'ilts of these tests. 

. ' TABLE IV-2 ' - • . 

BSID Mean Scaled Scoresl " - 
From Three /\dmini strati 6ns / 



.Admini strati qn 


N 


MD'i' ■ 


5 PDI' 


1 


41 


96 


■ 90 


2. 


7 


114 ■ 


-112 


3 

• 


2 


125 


141 



.4> , ■ 

I On the first administration of the ^EEL, the mean on the Receptive 
Language. Scale (RL) was 94 with a range of 66 to 122 and the mean on the/. 
Expressive Language Scale (EL) of 87 with a range of . 50 to 120, . Since 
the REELS were given with greater frequency, more-dati are available. 
Three children were in the project lorig enough to fiave had fivg admin istra 
tfons of the RE^L. ^ . • ' . • • ' '^^ 

• , , TABLE IV-3 ^ 

— — REEL Mean Scaled Scores 

From Five Administrations ; " ' * . 



Administration , 


■ N 


RL 


EL 


1 


42 


9^ 

\ 


• 87 


2 


26 


w 


• 92 


.3 


16 , 


lO^V 


ICO 


• 4 


1 




112 


• 's 


•3 


127 


120 



A t-Test for related measures (Bruning and Kintz, 1968) was applied to the 

\ • . * 

first and last BSID and REEL scores for each child to determine whether 

« « 

or not there was a significant difference between these pairs of scores. 

if} * • ♦ 

Using scores from those children who had been tested two or more times on 
the 3SID,*the amount of improvement on the MDI during the time those 
children were enrolliBd'in the* program was significant at the .02 level. 
A positive increase was also noted in the PDI scores although the motor 
skills measured were though.t less likely to be affected by the program, 
of activities in a day-care home. The difference on these scores onl)[^ 
reached the .10 level of- significance. 

• ■ ■ . ) • • . 

<i ' 'table- IV-4 

• ' , BSID Means and t-Tests 

{ 

* / 
% *■ 

Scales N Pre-test Means Post-test Mean/ t p 
• MDI 7 96 319 3.46* .02 

PDI 7 99 120 - 1.82 .10 



The language skills assessed by the REEL were considered by the staff 
to be highly influenced by a day-care program that emphasized language 
Stimulation and positive interaction between children and caregiver, 
steady positive gains were noted, in the mean scores of each administration 
of the REEL. Considering the first and last scores for each child, a 
t-Test for related measures was applied to. these data showing the increase 
between these, pairs of scores to be highly significant, P = .001 on both 
the .Receptive and the .Expressive Language Scales (see Table IV-5). 



t 



Scales N Pre-test Means PostTtest Means t p 

RL 26 95 . m . 3.99** .001 

,4 • 

Er -- . 26 , *. 85 105 7.26** .001 



On the repeated BSID tests, no child dropped significantly. in' the 
I^DI and only one on the PDI— al 1 other change spores represented an 
increase. Reviewing the REEL scores, a few* children decreased from the 
first to the second admini strati o/i of the tests, "but in every case this 
trend was reversed oh. later yt'ests. On a few of the older cliildren a 
plateau or decrease was noticed between the last two admini strati pns; 
however, in these cases the children were penalized because they were 
over age for the norms of the test or they had already reached the" ceiling 
and could go no further. \ 

Scales for cognitive, psycho-motor and language development were 
readily available t:hat had appropriate normative data to accompany them.^ 
While these measures were likely to be influenced by the quality of care 
provided, the staff believed the social and- emotional development would be 
even more profoundly affected. After a review of existing instruments - 
available in the area of social -emotional, development for the p^;eschool 
child, an experimental edition of the Infant Behavior Inventory by Schaefer 
.and Aaronson (1967) was selected. The Inventory was administered shortly 
after each. phi Id's entry and at approximately six-month intervals 
. thereafter. " ^ ^ 
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The Infanit Behavior Inventory is ah obseryali on. schedule with items ^ . 

reU^>g. to ,23 socUT and affective fac ScoWoh each factor may 

range from 5 to zbj the;^ higher score indicating a high 5>egree of thart 

particular factor. For the purpose. of reducing the^number of s^^ 

scores, three .clusters were made of 'logical cAnbin^tions of the separate 

factors and named: extrayerjsiphi social behavior >nd task-'oriented 

behavior^ The combinations were patterned after those used Uy Schaefer 

and JVardpson to score their CTas^oo^^ ' 

parallel instrument for the next older age group. Each cluster is made. 

up of positive and negative scores;., The extraverslon cluster is made up 

iqf verbal expression plus gi^egariousness less one-half of the sum of 

passivity, fatigue i monotonous behavior ah^^ 0"ly 

one-half^f the negative factors were subtracted since th^re . were twice 

as'many negative as positive factors that seemed relevant in this cTuster; 

The sopial "behavior score is made, up of contentment plys positive social , 

<■. ' ■ . . , - ' . • 

behavior less one-half of the sum of negative affect, irritability, 

negativism and belligerence. The taskrorientatibn score is made up of ' 
concentration and enthusiasm less distractibility and hyperactivity. % 

The primary usefulness of the Inventory was to provi de" a profile on,^ 
which to base descriptive statements about a child's behavior. Risviewing 
these periodically ga\fe the central staff some indication of changes in' ^ 
'the,child!s social and emotional beh&vior and alerted them to poterftlal ' 
problems' if the scores changed in a negative direction. Only a few 
specific children showed negative scores. and these were corroborated by 
other observations. The negative behaviors reflected. by the Inventory were 
usually associated with family disorgSnization, change in caregiver or 

some other marked change in the child's immediate environment. 
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Oyer four |dministrations, the average scores oh al l three clusters; . 
for all children were positive. A steady upward gain was noted in the ^ 
scores for the exVraversion cl^ suggesting increasi>g w^ in: 
interactions with other chlldreh and^^^^ the social 

behavior cluster score remained fairly steady throughout the program, 
the task-orientat score general 1y showed an increase- The scores are/ 
.prosehted in^ t^^^^ iy-6; ^ , . ' 

* , r v - - — ^ ^ ■ ' 

TABtE IVr6 . 

'■ ^ „ ' - ■ 

Infant Behavior Inventory / , 

Stored- iFroth;FourA#^^ . ' » 











Administration 




i 


. • 3' ■ 4 


^ „ Number'"'^ ^ ^ . 


33 


18 




Extraversiqn 


2- 


ip 


13 .16 


Social Behavior 


■6 . 


6: 


,-9 & 


^ Task Orientation 


• 2 


10 


■9 6 



Admittedly, evaluation; in this area is most diffijcult, Observations 

are of ten rej:6rded in Judgniental terms, and combining grouP/data is , 

hazardous. Moreover i the combinations of scopes ujed in- this project are 

unique and there is no basis for comparing them to any other study or 

normative group. The Inventory does offer promise, however, toward more 

systematic observation of affective behaviors and warrants further 

. *' ^ ' ' 

■attention. . ' . 



Caregivers' interaction Behaviors arid cfiildren's Progress 
. One. of the/primary object^ of the ISN pf^^ject was -to make the 
caregiver aware of the quality of her interactions with the children arid ' 
to improve theni cpntiriualty. ^Since this was a major coricern, a mearis to . 
record arid evaluate the quality of the interact! oris became a critical 
issue. After surveying existirij^ iristruments' desig^^ to record. parent- 
' ehi.ld or teacher-pupil iritera0ion^i(Bouman, 1971; SRI , 1,97?;. Stem, 1968; 
Watts, Barnett,Hpl far and Apgel, l'972)v the Interaction Obseryati oris 
Schedule (lOS) was developed to assess the quality of interaction between 
.. caregiver and child (Attachment II -H). the lOS is a timersample technique 
that records with- whom the caregiver interacts, the. nature of: the iriter^; 
actioni the conterit involved, the technique^ used, the extent of involve- 
■ nient and preseride of verbal and/pr" motor behavior. Iriitiai o^ervatidris 
.using the lOS Were niade by tWo assistarits simultaneously' on. each of the 

* i . ' • . 

caregivers employed in the project so that iriter-obserVe reliabil^ity could 

" ' 5 ■. ■ „' 
be -estimated, thirty pairs of observatioris on riine caregivers Were made 

■ " ' ■ V ' .- . - ' . ■ .'- / 

.on the three categpri.es; where judgments were required", These were^ 

' .. activity, levels pf invplVement^ and technique used. The^rpercentage of 

/ agreement between observers was computed. The difficulty in this procedur 

. is the possibility of ^ a. spurious ty. high p,erceritage-i1^ a category is brpkeri 

down into a ver'y small number of alterriatives so a^brrectiori was made • 

using the formula: tau = ,° Vp° (Sax, 1968, p, 190). The corrected per- 

" \ J. - V • ■ ^' . ... 

centages of agreement betweeri the two pbservers were 68% for activity, 

- • • . \ ■ . " .» ' / • 

71 55 *f or level of ^involvement a.nd68(% for. technique used. 

, . An analysis of the disagreements between -the two observers sugges^^ 

a few specific' sources of variance where mi rior revisions in procedure 
significantly improved the percentage of ag»;ee^nt. Fpr example, the, 

' , ■ ' !■ : ■ . , ■ ■ ■ 
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■period of obser\j|tioh originally was 15 seconds followed by 15 seconds 
of recording time. During a 15-Second period,, more than one interaction 
may take place leaving the observer to choose which one should be coded. 
Several -different lengths of intervals were tried and indications were 
thajb a. Ip-second period of observations followed by 20 secdhds of 
rdcording-^t-inie would -result in a higher frequency of agreement especially . 
wherU observing a more active caregiver or one engaged in a faster moving. 
activity.' This change resulted in an increase "in the percentages of . 
agreement to slightly irore / 

{: One alternative under the technique category contributed; the jargest 
nuinber of disagreements.' tttat was "directing" which was most frequently .• 
confused with "teaching" or "suggestjing." ^defining and further 
specifying those alternatives is still indicatfe'd and would probably further 
increase the reliability., Another source, of difference occurred' because of 
mechanical difficulties of hearing and understanding th6 verbalizations 
.of young children in a small , biisy nursery setting^ By increasing the 
number of observations and eliminating the incomplete orfes -where the . 
obsenver was uncertain of what' was said should increase the number of ' 

agreements even further. . \ 

4 1 S ^ 

Using, the revised time-sampling while observing, seven of the care- 
* . ; " . ' 

givers were rated on four sets of behaviors of the technique subscale <>f 

the lOS: (1) teaching, directing and conversation; (2) suggesting and 

.'helpina; (3) encouraging and praising and (4) Ignoring and prohibiting, 

•The; first- three categories- were, considered positive or desirable behaviors 

and were scored 1 for the highest incidence and 6. for th^ lowest counts 

among those caregivers. The last category was considered negative or 

undesirable behavior and was scored 1 for the lowest incidence and 6 for 



the highest. Combining these four scores for each caregiver into a singl 

' * ■ - . - ' ■ ' , • 

jscore made it possible* to rank-order the caregivers in terms of these 

interaction behaviors ♦ ^ 

Next the caregivers were ranked according to how well the chil^en 

in their , nurseries progressed in communicatioa and interaction skills. 

Change scores from the REEL and the three clusters from the Infant 

Behavior Inventory were considered and the caregivers ranked according 

to the amount of pv^ogress made by '^he children under each persbn's care. 

These four ranks were then combined, this rank ordering was compared to 

the previous rank ordering based on positive interaction behaviors of . 

the caregivers and a Spearman Rank Order Correlatidn (rho) was computed. 

TAbLe. IV^b . ' 

Rank Order Correlation between Caregivers Interaction Scores 'and* * 
change Scores of Children in Their Care ' 

' ^ ; ' 

Rank Order of Caregivers in 

Rank Order of Caregiviar's Terms of the Change Score of 

Interaction Scores ^ ' Children in Their Care 



4!5 



Caregiver 

* 


Rank 


. 9. • 


• . 1. 


. 4 


2 


•-■ • -3 


3 


• ^ 5 


•4 


' 1 


5 


• 6, 


6 


2 ■ _ 


•7 


rho = +.68 




t = 2-07 





Caregiver, Rank 



9 , . 1 

4' , ■ 2 



M'' 3 ' 3 

\ ■ 2 7 



1 ^ ■ * 5 

6 , 6 

5 '. 4 



In: spite of the small number of caregivers this preliminary comparison 
does suggest a significant relationship between the quality of the care- 

"giver's- interactionrwith- her children, and the-pragress these children 
made on specific measures while they were in her care. , The corjrelatioh 
coefficient is significant- at the 05 level of confidence. 

Since, repeated measures were collected more frequently on receptive* 
and expressive language (REEL), the growth of individual children in • 
relation^ to their caregiver can be shown graphically. In Figures IV-lflc 
through IV-2C, the children are lettered" and the caregiver responsible 
for them is identified by a characteristic line shown in the legend under 
Figure* IV-IA. 'Caregivers identification numbers are consistent with those 
used in Table IV-6. These data are also discussed in terms of the 
children's response to the program on pages 87-89., and presented in , 
Tables IV-3, IV-;4 and IV-5. . , 

' The indivifiual curves for each child show graphically the improved 
language functioning for the children enrolled. REEL scores are scaled 
scores with increasing age accounted for;, i'e.-, a constant rate of growth 

■ would be reflected by a straight horizontal line. In cases where the 
initial scores decelerated, the trend was reversed and subsequent gains 
were recorded. The plateau .reached by several children, for example C, 

» 

D, E, and G, reflected in the last two scores, isan artifact of the 
instrument used. The test provides norms only through 30 months and 
these children reached the ceiling, or the final test was administered . 
after they were 30 months of age. 

The ISN project showed positive growth in cognitive,. language, 
psychomotor, social and emotional development among the children ent^olled 

in their family day-care homes. The contribution of the staff to that 
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growth must not be under-estimated. PVa-professionals were used effec- 
tively in performing the day-to-day qaregiving tasks in their own homes 
' " ' < . . / 

nurtured by a central staff who selected* trained and gave supportive 

services. ' ' ' 

Although valid and reliable tests are available to assess the 

children's perf6nnance,.it^has hot been as easy to' evaluate directly the 

' ■ . ■ • ' ' i ' .' 

caregivers* performance. Attempts have been; made using a competency 

based career, ladder, .|)re- and post-tests for training modules arid the ^ 

Interaction Observation Schedule. But to be triily valid measures, much 

more work would heed to be .done, on such evaluative ihs'trurpehts. - ' 

• Two basic questions were tentatively answered in this -study:- (1) 

What a|e the effects of a supervised family day care program on infants 

enrolled? and (2) How does caregiver performance developed through 

training and supervision affect' the children? Among the many other 

/ j • 

questions remaining to be answered are: (1) Is day care for infants as 
good as care by theiir own'niothers in. their own homes? and (2) Is one 
kind of day care superior ^o the other; i.e., center care vs. home, care? 
In order to answer these questions, major studies need to .'be. undertaken > 
that are carefully contrplled in terms pf demographic variables, training 
and expertise of staff and supervisory and program input for day care 
projects. ' ' 

In view of the findings of the ISN project', high quality programs 
in which infants grow toward, their potential socially, emotional ly, 
physically and cognitively can be accomplished jn supervised family day 
•care settings. Such a program, however, will not be any less expensive 
than center care. The authors have emerged with a fairly neutral attitude 
regarding home care vs. center care for infants. The important variables 
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.are not location or physical setting, Jjut rather adult-child ratio, con- 
sistency^ of caregivers, and the quality of the care that is given. Our 
costs per child. have been comparable to those reported by other studies 
in which at'tempts were made to provide an enriched program (Lazar, 1971). 
Costs per child for the. service aspects of the iSN project were approxi- 
mately $2b0 per month i to reduce costs 'beyond this would necessarily 
reduce services, ^ 
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Attachment I -A 



JOB DESCRIPTION ^ 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



1. Administration: 

1. Coordinate a/|l facets of program' 

2. Work With c/nsultants 

3.. Work Wit^i IJH arid related. administrative offices, etc, 

4. Correspon9ence . . 

5. Personnel 
Budget 

7. Supervi)^ion of field study students 

-2. Program. DefVelopme'nt: 

• 1. Establishment of cluster of nurseries 

2. Recruitinent of trainees ; 
3* Coordination of parent program. 
' 4. biaison with related agencies such as VIN, DSSH, and 

cbminittees, bpardjs^ etc/ 
^ ^ / -^^ " . " ' , 

3- Curriculum? DeveTopmeht: ^ /. 

1. Develop refinemenf ani extend training program 
. -2." Negotiations for" commiihity. col lege credit 
3;. Coordin^ion of the deli very of training 

4. Manuscript Preparation:" ' • . 

Work with Research Evaluatorin preparation of all manuscripts 
(proposals,, journal articles, etc.) emanating from project - 



o. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
RESEARCH EVALUATOR 



^ Assist Woject Director in program developmeni. 

2. Plan and coordinate appropriate evaluation and research. 

3/ Train and supervise research assistant in testing and observation., 
of trainees, .emp1oye§s and children enrolled. 

4. Supervise reductiorr and analysis, of alV'data. 

5. Provide dh-goinq consuUatipn w - ^ 

6. Work with Project Director in the preparation of a>1 proposals and 



reports. 



7.* Prepare manuscripts i papers and articles emanating from project.. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
NURSERIES MANAGER 

T. Do all planning, scheduling and recording for al^ nurseries and 
. nursery personnel . ' \ \' 

2/ Provide on-site ih-servicB training for nurserj^ personnel. 

3. Visit each nuifsery weekly to perform counseling,- model ijig of care- 
giving skills, training services.- ' , ~ 

4. Supervise the food program, jchecking menus, monitoring itie^lsi issuing 
fopd checks, assessing training needs. 

5.. Ordejkequipnient and supplies through central office for delivery. 
Make^jqui si tions -f oF n 

6. Make all arrangements for all nurseries excursions once per month. 

, 7. Encourage informal field trips by Individual nurseries or several 
nurseries. 



B. Be responsible for opening and closing nurseries as needed* 

9. Fill vacancies Vh nurseries with eiHgible children. \ 

■ ■■ •■ • - . ' — ^ ^ 

Id. Conduct parent conferences. Make suggestions for parent me^,ings. 
Encourage and give support to nursery personnel in their contacts 
with parents. 

11. Assist with training program as necassary. 
•1.2. Conduct tours of nuns'eries.. • . . 

13. Arrange practicum times in nurseries for trainees. ** 

14, rovide liaison between nurseries and central staff. 

■ s ■ . ...... 



> 
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JOB- DESCRIPTION 

TRAINING MANAGE? . , \ . 

i. Coordinate all audio-visual equipment and materials. Know how to use 
1 and teach others to use. ali*^material"s. 



J. Supervise college student employees in scoordlnaiing visuals with . 
written modules; . / ' - ■ r 

3. Schedule interviews arKfSi^ationrwi.th trainaes accordfn'g to/ 
selection procedures. Make afecisiiqns on prppabilities of success 

; as child caregi 

4. Schedule an^ supervise practfcum for trainees cooperating with the " 
Nursery Manager as wel l; as the Di r^^^ ^ 

5. W.resjjohsfBle for presenting or locating -suitable community resourc^^ 
for training Sessions; 'I • • 

' " ^ • • L ' . . 

•6i Make written critiques of modules after each*presentation so improve- 
ments can be made. • , 

7. Make certain that eacli .trainee* takes all pre- and post-tests, and \ . 
rei:6rds. are kept. ; ■ . .« 

8. Plan formal twp-hoilr training sessions for regularly employed care- 
• gi vers at least once a month. - - ' . * ^ 

9. Plan institute days for regular staff (one every three- months). 

10. Work with otfifer conmunity agencies such as WIN, Vocational . p.ehabili ta- 
tioh, etc. |in*!lpcating people who can use training program. 

11. .Follw,up//ith-Vainees to assist them in locating children for thein 
Jfamily'daly-care- homes, toys and equipment-for them and provide 
telephone co'unseling as. needed. . 

12. Assist-in gathering information, materials and questionnaires for final 
. ^eaprting to OCD and NIMH. 



( \ 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
SECRETARY 



S 



IV 'Transportation: * x • . ' ' 

Schedule bus driver's time for excursions and deliveries. 

1. - 

.2. Payroll ^ -. . . • ^ 

3. Purchasing:. ^ ' . • 

Make all purchase 'ordecs as per request of staff,. 

4. - Ass.Ut Nursery Mat^ger:. - / ' . 

in making telephcTe- contacts with parents i ^ - . 
in niiking arrangernents with^^^^^^^^ in licensing and relicens^ing 

procedures; • ' ' ' ■ , 

in making arrangements for special excursions. 

• ■ ' [ ' ' " •, ' » . - . . 

5i Schedui;€ ffiirsery Visitation.^ ^ . 

6. - Maintain Master Calendar. . 

7. Develop and Maintain Filing System. • • 

8. Typing and Duplication, a . ^ \ , 

9. Mail distribution and routing, routine answering of Requests, for 
information,; telephone answering, attend staff meetings as requested. 

10. Develop and maintain project libriir^ organizat1on*and loah^sybtem-bh 
a1;l books. ■ , ^ 

11. Substitute in nurserTes as Reeded. 
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* OOBi DESCRIPTION 
CAREGIVER: FAMILY DAY CARt HOME 



Quaiif.i cations": . ^ • ^ 

Approval of head of hpu^^ . 
Approval of lahdlordv . . 

,14 cense f rom ;D«epartmenfe of Soci al Servi ces , . . ^ 

ltedican>chpck-up for c^^^ ... 
. Negative tuberculin, tests .for... all- rnembers. of family. 

successful completi on ' ' 

-, .'^ . . ■ *■ ■ . ^ . ■ ^ 

puties*:: i ' ■■ . 

Prbvlde safe and sanitary surroundings; keeping supplies and 
V. equi pnieht; i^ „ . . 

Proyye competent physiM^^^^^ 

. . . Pi an. prepare anTsery^ attrartive/ well -balanced meals and snacks 
for chllcireh, 0-3 years; of age^ . 

Recognize and give interim care for childhood illnesses.. ' 
Deal with any emergency* and give /Simple first aid. 

. Manage record-keeping and planning effectively^ 

. Understand and apply basic concepts doncerning tRe^growth and 
development of children including, warmth and affection so th^v 
each child nay. deyelog a positive sel^ 

Understand how children learn and provide. Fppropriate activities 
for them.. 

Use positive guidance Jtechniques consistently. 
Deal with parents cooperatively and effectively. 
Cooperarte. with other staff members and. back-up help. 
Accept suggestions and sh^e ideas. 
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Activity Card L 
Bait Casting 



Attachment I-B. 
Approx. Age: 5-1 6 months 



Reason for activity- Learn to grasp a piece of string 

I Learn to pull. ' ■ ' ^.^u 

Learn/the connection 'between the toy ar^^^^^ . . 

str>rig,,(When the; to^ is attached to the string ^ 

Things heeded for the activity: 2 pieces of string ^ . . 
. a toy (to attach .to the string) 

Acti vi ty : Si t at a tabl e; wi th^ the chi Id! on i your lap. ^ 

put the strihg/across the. table and, let the child pull one; 

end of it. ' - . 1 - . ^ s... ^ . 

Mtef a whilei. tie the toy to the end of the string. 

Let >the:'Chi1d pull: M tb^^ . 

Then pijt the ends of two strihgsi in front of the xhvldv one . 

vii th the toy attached^ to i t ahid; the other ohe-wi thout a toy . 
Let the child experiment to see Which string will get him 
' • ■ the toy. I 1 , 

Other activities: instead of a piece of string, try the same activity 

' with sticks . ^ ' | • 

teach through play: Encourage the child' to try puTling-^"That's it, i 

pull it some more" I . 
Give the child freedom to try different ways of 

getting the toy. * : 
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Attachment I-C 

■ EVALUATION OF INFANT STIMULATION ACTIVITIES 

Studen t . . 

Date . " . . ■ 

Child(ren) » Ages ' . -, /" 

■Nurser y ; 1^.^^^ " 

Act-lvity: 

dbjfective^o^ " . : 

For what age: child; wa^^^ 
Oescription of activity: T 

, t • « ' * 

^Materials used: 

' Provided by curriculumtj^ ~ 
• Oid child(ren) perform as expected? 

.Did. Chi Id (ren) enjoy the activity? 

How valuable do you think the activity was for the child developmentally? 

0 

Did the activity prc-iiote a good .relationship between you and the child? 

i 

Would you repeat it with the same child? 

Should parents do it with their own children at this age? 

Can' it be used successfully with more than one child^at a time? 

- I4;- ' 

. ■ . " '0.0 I'M . • 



Attachment HD 



ADMISSION -FORM: - [RESEARCH DEMONSTMTION CHILDREN/.S' CENTERS 



Date of entering program 
Child's name 



-U 



tnterviewei' : .. ^ 
~Date of Interview: 
^Birthdate 



last 

Name ulually called 
Addres sO . ? 



first 



middle " Birth certificate #i. 
- S e x E thhi ci ty^ 

Apt. # "P hone , 



Mother: " Name: 



iTasT 



A ddress . ^ 

i,a,o first middle Year of birth _^,v_j.Ethnicity,_^ 

Marital status: Married_>^ Separate d D ivorced iWidowedJOther;^ 

Occupational tra^iriin q^ ^ O ccupations^ 

Empl ove r - _ : ' A ddress : jP honey^^ 

Ful Ijtim e" P art-tim e : F or, liours^ per wdek. Average monthly mc.y 



Phone. 



If hot empWed? has motfieir worked since birth of child? Yes^ No 
Father:, Name! • ' * Address " Phbhe 



I last ^ liirst middle Year of birth : :v: . E thni cWlI 
• Marital status: Married S epareited •Divorced_^Wid.owedi___Other_ 
dccufiti onal tral hi n g . O ccupation^ , 

Employer-; ^.:7\ddress:; 1 \ ^ Phone; 



FulUtimF^Part-t.ime , F or Tiours per week. Average monthly inc-^ 
Child's major caretaWr: Mothe r ^ F ather pther_ Name:: ^ — ^ 



"Address : . :^ 
:Relatidnship: 



Has child Been with major caretaker all his life? Yes ^ ' If not, how lon§?__ 

FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD . — ' n i ^u-» 

Children in order of birth . Birthdate Live with Occupation or Relationship 

(including those not living) this child? ^SchooV(give to parent 



Others in .Household; 



AGENCY CONTACTS 

Agency 

pSSH^ 

CEP 

WIN 

PHN 

OTHER 



Worker 



Unit or district 



.Phone 



EMERGENCY INFORMATION ^ RESEARCH DEMONSTRATION 
.CHILDREN'S tENTERS 



' Child's Nan« (as gnovm at doctor's office): 
. Name of family doctor: 



\ 



Address of office or clinic: 



\ 



Name of medical or health plan. :^ 



Phone 



Number: 



rlrif.case of ah emergency, :parent may be contacted at: 

Mother: Work phone: , . . - Home phone:. 

Father i Work phone: . . : . • Home: phone:. 



Pli^ase list two other emergency phone numbers of friends, neigfibors and relatives 
whcrXnpw this chitd an^ tare 'for him in case of an emergency: 



Name: 
Name: 



Phone: 



■ Relationship:^ 



Phone: 



Relationship:, 



T hereby give consent in consideration of the enrollment of my cHild by the 
Reseakh DemohstratibW^ Children's Centers refer ny/ child at anytiirfe;. Who may, 
appear ill or injured, to the above physicians when neither of the parents can 
be reached-. If the physician cannot be reached, I give my consent to have my child ' 
taken to the Emergency Hospital Specified be 16ft; or, in an extreme emergency, ^to 
the .closest source of medical treatment at the discretion of the Director or Person- < 
InrCharge. - ' . ■ ■ 

;I do hereby release, forever, discharge and indemnify the Research Demonstra- 
tion Children's Centers, their successors and assigns; and all of their pfficerSi 
agents and employees,, from and against, any actions and causes of actions; claims, 
and demands, whatsoever, by me which may arise out of the exercise by them of the 
* authprUy granted by this cbnse " .- . ■ 



Queert's Emergency_ 



City and County Emergenc y 

Stv Francis Kaiser Emergenc y v. C hildren's Hospital. 



Date 



Signature 



(Parent or Guardian) 
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HEDICM, fE^isilpN Slip ^ RESEARGH^EMdNS^^ ' S CENTERS 



, I- give niy pertnission: for ■ , . - _- . ^ . ^.^ ' " ■ tp' have 

(Name of ch1;ld) - 

alt necessary inedi cal exaiiii nati ons , psycftol bgi cat eval uati^ns , laboratory 
, -tests, ininuhizations , and treatments as Available from the ^physicians , 
'dentists, other-health. persohhel«and^.^^^^^^^^ Research Denionr 

itratioh. ChildreJifi's CehterSi I uriderstandf -that this and- ;iall .medical 
infoMttdn will be treated, as cbnfidenl^^ to benefit my 

thild and/or the^ Res^arbh Chi Idifen ? s Centers 

I^do thereby release, ;f6rever, disch^^ and indemnify th6 Research 
^Demonstration. Children's Genters-, their succes.^brs and assigns; and all: 
of *Hg1r 6f f iters ,.;agents and: e from apd agairist any actions , , 

• and causes of actions; claims and demands i Whatsoevier, by P whic\niay 
ajfisr put of the exercise by them of the authbrity granted by this 
consent. ■. ■ . . - 



Date 



signature:. 



(Parent or guardian), 



i hereby 'give permission for release of all medical records and test 
results on mv child, - ./ » to the . Research^mohs tra- 

ction WTMn'i Cepters^ . , ? . f- 

bat e ' S i dnkture ■ . , — 

i .- — ""^ ^ (Parent pr guardian) 



I assume all responsibility for .medical anddehtfl care for my child. 

' / ' , f oil oWi ng the heal th reqiii rements of 

the Research Demonstrati on Chi 1 dren ' s Ceptefi . ^ 



Date 



JSignature_ 



(Parent tpr guardi an ) 



V ■- 



CHILD'S tRANSPORTAt ION 
1. Hpw .Will child cplirie to schboi : 
; Viatic Car ' Bus. 



:2; Hbw-wlll xhild, go home: 
. Walk / Car 



Bys 



Other 



Other 



3i. What time will he arrlye and. leave white at^^ the nursery. 



ERJC: 



- Ifil: t c 



1 



4. .Lisjt anyone who might be bringing or calling for your child, including 
paffents. For your Child's ^rbti^cti on > we' will not rel ease your chilcL 

'to Ihyone other than the persons -l^isted. The p^on who -brings your 

child: to school .must sign the child; in with his teacher^^ When the 

• . ' efiiW is called for, he must be signed out by the person he leaves 
. with. ' ♦ 

• NAME ' . . PHONE RELATION TO -CHILD 



:C. • ; >" .- . .• 

di .. . ' - -■ ■ " •' ■ ■ ... 

^^OATE Signature of Parent or Guardian; 

"5. Fpf children' riding tbe b^^ . ; 

if W child rides the bA, i%ij1 meet the biis to. deliver of pick up iny 
cKiid. . I hereby relieve the. Research Dcimoh^ Children's Centers 

arfd its employees of "alT respohsibility fof niy child/children 
. . _ after -He: leaves the bus in " 

• f " " Name Of Child ~~ 

. tfie evening. ; '. » - 



TELEVISION AND NEWS ARtiCLE RELEASE 

I.f the occasion. shQuld arise, I give permission', without request for 
money or any valuable consideration, for my child to participate in all 
.television appearances, and for his/her name and photograph to be used in 
any,.newspaper or magazine pubTa cations promoting the Research Demonstration 
Children's Centersl 

DATE • ; ' ~\ Signature of Parent or Guardian - 



FIELD TRIP PERMISSION SLIP 

:i give permission for my child/childre n • . tp^go ' 

on all .Center outings, provided there is adequate, adult supervision. I wvIT 
not hold the Research Demonstration Children's Centers responsible in case of 
an uhfofeseeable accident either at the Center or during an outing* and I do 
hereby release, forever discharge,, and indemnify the Center; its successors 
and assigns; and. all of its officers,. agents:ind employee|v from and against 
any actions and causes of actions; claims and demands, whatsoever, by me ^ 
which may arise out of the exercise by the Center of the authority granted 

by this consent. I am or am not available to gO along on some 

speciial trips to help .supervise the children. 



OAjE Signature of Parent or Guardian 
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PARTiciPAtl'ON IN RESEARCH-; RELEASE ' . . ' ' ^ 

. •■ 

I give my pemission for . • . - - ' . to take part in 
• ' • . Name of J.Chi Id 

any-bn-going educational/psychological testing/prograhining, research or 
evaluation efforts in the Research Demonstration Children's Centers. I 
;uriderstand: -that every effort wi 11: fae made td« make these expen ehces 
educational and" enjoy able :f or % and I agree that„ al l,idata 

gatfiered niay be -used f or siich educational; and rfesearch T)urposes, and 
revised publications as the Centers in their discretion may determine - 
■from time to.time", but thfe identity of child in" relation to; these 
specific data shall; be maintaihed in stricte^st- confidence ^a pub- 
1 i cly^ diyul ged. I do hereby rel ease , forever di scharge , arid i ndenjni fy 
the Research Demohstrati bh. Children's Centers, their successors and 
assigns, and all of their officers,, agents and; employees, from and ^ 
agaihkt any actions arid causes of action; claims, and demands, whatsoever, 
by me: which .may arise out of the /exercise by them. of this authority ^ 
granted by this consent. 



,DATE . ~ ' ,Signature of parent or guardian 



ACCIDENT RELEASE FORM • , . . . 

i Understand that car pool arrangements with other parents for 
transportatioh to and from school are the responsibility of those 
parents involved, not the responsibility of the Research Demonstration 
Children's Centers'. However, I hereby authorize a staff member to use. 
her own car to transport my child in any emergency situation. 

' I understand that every effort will be made by the Research Demon- 
stration Children's Centers to protect n^f child. I do hereby release, 
forever discharge, and indemnify the Research Demonstration Children s . 
Centers, their successors and assigns, and all of their officers, agents 
and employees, from and against any actions and causes, of action; claims 
arid demands, whatsoever, by mo which may arise out of authority granted 
by, this consent. 



"B^^TE '■ • ■ Signature of parent or guardian 
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ALL ABOUT MY CHILD 



Pregnancy and Birth History 



Mace of delivery (Name of hospital or home) ^ Delivered by (Name of Doctor if known) 



Prevlous.pregnancles (Before Wis child) 
Total ^ number ; Mi scarri ages ; ^ Sti 1 1 bi rths : 



Baby's Birthweight: . ^' ^ - 

Pounds: Ounces: 



Delivery _ 
■Nbrwal / / 



Other /'/ (explain) 



Illnesses or complications in first month of life: None £~7 
Other /"^ (rxplain); ■ 



Health History 



Has child had or does Me have: 


YES 


NO 




hard red kind 








. ^ ^ ^ Mumps 








ChicKenpox ^ - 






- 


Rubella (3-day or Geman 
_ Measleis) 








Whooping cough_ 








Seizures, fits:, or spells/ 








r .Operaitions - ^ 








Any hospitalization 








: : Exposure to tubercol OS is 
or tb persons With a 
chronic couqh 


c 






Frequent bedwettihg 
(after. 4 years) 








Asthma, hayfever , ' hives , 
reaction or allergy to 
food, etc. 








Any known .chronic disease 
or hahdi capping condition" 








Other seri ous 1 11 ness" 








Any medicine he takes 
reqularly 









Explain the items 
checked '"yes" 
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tteyel ppmenUV Hi story 



tCdiiipaHd With brotKe^ and 
si s terir ind bther hi s 

agei^has <Uii s -child' been , 
e specialtyj faist 0 , 
Malking'ii runninft cllmblng^ 
( si tii nqy' crawl i ng ) 



alking soahe can-. 
understood . . , ' - 
IJnders tandi ng what 1 s :«al d 
tb:him. 



Worki ng: wi th hi s hanHT 



,Getti ngpal ong ^wi.thf 
cHi 1 dreri hi s Wh age 



FAST 



AVERAGE 



SLOW 



COMMENTS 



Soci al^Devel dpmeht 



; Hastchild; had.or does he have: 


Ves 


:!N0 : 


When? 


. COMMENTS \. 


: :: , Temper, tantrums^ „ * 










: Constanti^whinlng or crying 










:Fearsvi - v .--—^.---i 










" ' . :Frequent:pe.riods of being ' 
fus^y^'hpt sittihgfijti^l^^^^ 
•\ or bavihd atteritioh . 






1 





Has Child had' experience being:^w^^^ 
#(OTthis parents^ _ ; 
!What does he do when le ft by parents? 
Does child have several' friends 
his own. 



age? 



Are'-1;here >:adul ts ;0U tsi de the f anfiT ly " 
:chi1(ll:lBes td^;be w^ 1 
Are: there any 'specia]; things youj^. 
•iould 1 i ke done f oip your chi Id? 
. HowiWoul d" voli ,1 i ke us to do i t? 
tWhatOanguages are spoken- 
in the boTO? ■ _ , 

• When^are- you; aval 1 abi e for parents 
ineetings oif' conferences? . „ . 



?:ERic 
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Attachment IrE 

cas;e study 



Most parents Want to feel that the.jnursery program is responsive to them 
an<!. their nciedsi yet, at the same time, many parents have di^fficulty in 
expNissing. and .identifying their frustrations, angers, or concerns to the 
approprUte people or in an appro^ way; In one such ^ situation we. 
siw positive changes and development with one family thrqiugh the irivplve- 
mBRtof the sociaV worker and the 

the. natural JViOther was called by the nursery mother because ;her. child 
had been left at '.the nursery with a cold? and. Had developed a high fever, 
the mother wanted the nursery mbtJwr to give the^ bat^^^^^^^^ 
hiirsery mother is uhable to do without a doctor's prescription. This 
i^equi reraent i s- a; State l;aW and al 1/ parents .had been; infpniid , during thei r 
orientat'ibh of this lawi Thenmo^Ker was upset at this res tnicti^^^ . 
vfai irritatedi that the nursery mother waintSed' her to pick up her .baby from 
the nursery" to take: him! to. the: doctor. . Shef left work early to do so, The 
nextvinbrning, she quickly d the baby Who stil;l thad; a law fever 

arid^ileft tempra drdpV.with the? nursery #ther to ;^i ye. hi%^^^ 
fever. It was disbover^d by i^he hiirs^^^ 

prescriptiorv was old sb: she felt she "coistd .not g^^^^^^ the ■prescKiptionii,, 
She called the mother to tell her about this prpble"? and -tiiat the baby's 
" fever Was Hl^h, again and- the irotKer f urjbus and: irate}, She • 

ininediately called the office and spoke\with the soicial worker, She was 
angry that the bid prescription wpu eyen >tHbugh she 

h^d. seen the doctor the riight befbii*. She insisted that t 
l€p was the rHponsibility bf the; nursery, she demanded \tJ^^^^^^ we take her 
baby to the doctor's office as she felt she couldv take time off f rbm . 
wbrki and. jihe complai hed: that th^ nursery mother was curt and^ sharp wit^ 
hef, did hot explain completely enough, and told her to ball the office. 

the: social wbrker was able to respbnd tb her anger, frustration 
guilt, promised tn clarify the si tuatibh and to calT her back* After 
tal ki ng with the: nursery mother the facts Were .isbrted but * ^n^ the .: _ 
problems identified. The situation was imnediately alleviated by a cal 1 
fromythe nursery mother to the dpctbir's office, to yerify the iprescrip- 
tibrr and request a follow-up letter froni the doctor. The sociaT 
worker called the. mother back to tell her o^ the doctor's verification 
an^ to help her understand more (clearly the reasons for the State Law 
and tb reassure her that ail 1 ourf gbal s were the- same : gbod^ care , saf ery, 
aTfidi health of her child' It was recognized with her that we knew how . 
d1 f fi cul t it was for her tb. take. time off 'from Work but that we just 
Were unable to take the child to tho dbctbr ourselyes and that we were 
iinabli to care for sick children in the hUrseiries becaus^^^ 
respbnsiblllty and concern for t;he other children in the home. The 
mother was able to accept these limits and could understand the reasons 
'for theml . • • « 

In following contacts with this mother, we continued tb be responsive to 
What the mother was staying, yetj also firm in what our limits, respo.nsi- 
bilrties and expectations'" were.: Phorier-calls and office visits with the 
f ami ly were f ol 1 owed^up wi th 1 etters or second vi si ts . The parents ' 
. suggestions or criticisms were cbnsidered and helped us in evaluating* the 
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nursery home and k making changes in the quality and type of care given. 
Th^se- complaints involved the mother's feelings regarding the attitude 
of the nursery mothers, and the care of the child (such as not following 
the mother's directions; and not bathing the child or rinsing diapers). 

Most importantly, the parents began* to trust the staff involved, tp - 
relate on a more calm concerned basis in regard to their feelings and 
anxieties, to accept their oWn respchsibilities and parenting roles, and 
to learn positive methods of interacting, in the latest crisis, the 
mother was able to write out her concerns regarding the'care of the 
child, the nursery mother's attitude* and her own parent expectations, 
j)resent them to the social worker and nursery: staff in a joint meeting, 
:and discuss them." (See Letter #1) ( . ,^ 

-The resul t of thi s i nteracti on was. good communi cati on between, all the 
oersbns involved; recognition of the parertts feelings and of. their 
ability to constructively contribute their ideas, to the project, and 
critical evaluations of the care in this particular nursery. Changes 
were made and eventually, the mother wrote another letter. (See Letter 
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■ ' Letter #1 
April 25, 1973 

*• ^. s ' 

;^0i MARIAN RAi'CH, NURSERY DIRECTOR 

» ' . ■ - ■ JOAN. SHINNTCK, social WORKER 

/WPARO MATEp, NURSERY CO-MANAGER. 

FROM: . 5.Q, ! •. 

- . SUBJECT: DISCREPANCIES AT R.A. NURSERY \ 

/ \ ! .. . . \ 

^ Just for the. records and to clear my cohscience, I would likj to express 

the situation that has been going on at R.A.'- Nursery. It may Be of 
little matter to all of you people or as one would. otherwise say. "making ^ 
a, mountain out of a molehill % but please hear .me but and advise' me at 
your earliest convenience, the following are fnciderits that I have 
cohfrohted with which I:will try to put down in the 'best and .accurate 
Wiy to iny knowledge, as some have 

4 

HASTY DECISION 3-73 ' . 

- .Nursery mother: Starting tomorrow you will have to start bringingj^ 
. at 7 A.M. . ■ 

Parent: What is the problem? • 1$ it niy fault or is it a personal 

problem? 

Nursery mother: The office will call and let you know. 

" ' Solution: ' That same, morning, R A called me at work and apologized 

for getting iipset and explains she is conceiving a 
child and cannot get up early due to her morning sick-, 
ness and has worked a deal*with her helper to come in at 
6:30 a.m. \ " 

Rehiarks: Le me know in advance (48 hours) if we are not to bring 

in a child and not abruptly tell us "do not bring T in 
the next morning", it is not so easy in such a short 
time to find. another babysitter. 

HOSTILE ATTITUDE 4-23-73 in the morning - • - • ^ ' . 

^ Nursery mpther: What do you want T to eat? 
Parent: . • What is the matter? 

Nursery mother: You complained you don't like Filipino food. 
• , : - 1-18 - 
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Letter #1 (Continued) ; r2- ApHl 25", 1973. 

- i • . «V ; ' 

Parent: I don't Want T eating Daral As for Filipino food, he 

may eat it, he eats it, at home...! am the one that 
does ncrt like. Filipino -f^^^ 

Nursery mother: t does not like American food, he eats better With • 
F.iilipino food. , AnyWay, we no^^^ 
since yoii cpmplained to the Main Off ite, 

Remarks: ini this case. i.misinteriJ^^ the nursery 

mother is trained to ;use;Her good^.O^ to- make 

su6h a stateiient unless: td irrit^ not what 

was said that is upsetting, it's how a person says iti 

4-24r73 IN THErMORNING ■ ' - ' . . " . 

Nursery niothjr: Spnietimes fearlyi sometimes late... 6: 25. or 6:40 a.m. 

Remarks: It should make no difference whether T is there 6:30 or 

6:45 a.m. Can I help it if traffic is fast or slow in 
the morhing? Anyway, per Amparo and ii|y conversation 
about a month befck and Morto T'S ehipollmentjat an 
interview^ i have been given a one-half hour leeway. 

NOT FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

1. Bathing: At;our last parent-staff meeting (Monday) we were shown 
slides of our children. Through those slides I noticed 
"other nurseries were giving their childreo baths. I 
'questioned M R about ifchis and the question came to R 
where she replied "We do it when the par-ents ask?" In 
front'lof all who were present at the meeting J said 
"I am' asking now". So it wa^ understood he was to be 
. " given his daily baths at the nursery. 

The following day, (Tuesday) I asked the helper if T 
was given his bath? "No", she replied. 

- (Wednesday) in the morning R asked me, "Do you want 
. me to give T a bath? I was so disgusted that I said 
"forget iV-just give him a bath on Fridays as I have 
to go bowling those nights." (Boy.-. .does she lack 
commynicationl) 



? 



2. Listing daily menu: 



Because of medical reasons. I havft made a booklet which 
I had .inserted in T's bag daily to have R list his 
menu: The one helper did a beauti^ful job, but when she 
transferred to another nursery, R neglected it. I 
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April 25, 1974 



reminded R, she did it for a week and forgot about . 
it again. (I'm tired of repeating simple instructions • 
that I no longer give the booklet).. . 

3. Rinsing of diapers: 

While the helper was there T's'soiled morning diaper had 
been rinsed,, wrung out and placed in green plastic bag 
with borax in it.. When she left, I. have\received unrinsed. 
soiled diapers which have been Wrapped ^n his-tpjastic 
pants arid placed in hi i bag. It is unsanitary... it smells 
up the whole bag and; other clothing; With all those memos 
and discussions in ourimeetings you'd think, people would 
be more careful biit I 'm sorry to say > some people have 
things that go i n one ear and conie out the others 

In conclusion, I find R an irresponsible person (niay^^^ 
nancy) and I can no longer come to work without having her spoil iny 
mdrrting by: making uncalled-for remar^^^^^^ T: has a lot going for him in 
your program arid I have nothing against the program. i. the problem is jus 
a persorial one and I hate bringing iny child to someone's home when there 
IS ho harmony between nursery mother and parent. If possible, T would 
like T to be .transferred to- another nursery home, perhaps, a switch among 
the children? • 

If the hours are what yoy are concerned with, please note that as of 
June 1 or the 30th, I'll be bringing T in at 7:30 a.m. like the rest of 
the parents. I'll be quitting my job and will be working elsewhere. 
When the time comes, I'll give you all the pertinent information. 

Thank you for your time and T hope to be hearing from you soon for any 
comments or questions. . . 

Sincerely, 



S Q 
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Letter #2 



Pear Mrs. Rauch: . . 

•The Infant Satellite Program is ai blessing for .families lik^ine that 
cah't afford high price sitters in this day and age, andin dpfj^ciation 
of this program offered to ipy child, I'd like to express iny sincere 
gratitude and share^them in writing with you. 

A little over a year agoi T had been adcepted. I was extremely happy 
because 1) it was really cheap... $2.00; andi 2) he is the only child and 
being :among other children would be a real thrill for him. Many months 
have passed and I see he was fond of all his little friends he had 
made. UnfortiinatiBly, I observed some things I was not tpo/happy with 
and as you recall I wrote a letter and al^oi confronted with the social 
worker to iron things out for us. A while after T has been placed ih 
another nursery arid since then, absolutely ho problems. . ;I cari't thank 
■ypii eribugh; imagine a =17-month old child doing fingerpaintingi having 
Waterplay and lil so 1 earning music? I am qui te sure -th^re i s no othjer 
nursery that takes in babies less than 2 years and share all these won- 
derful things above I mentloried; If so, I bet I'd pay well over $85 
a month... so you see, I'm . thankful for giving a measley $38 a mprith for 
i prbdram so well organized for babies not old enough to belong tp a 
toddler level for preschool. In general, the program is a success and I 
encourage staff menibers, nursery mothers and helpers to continue your 
beautiful works. 

Sincerely, . 



S Q 
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•Attachment I-F 

PARENT CONFERENCE 



On June 11, 1973, Mrs.J\, A*s mbtheri arrived a little late, explaining 
transportation complication. She said she did not want to tiiiss this 
conference Which we had initiated. Staff members present were the two 
paMprdfessiohals * and the Nursery Manager. Mainager 1 ^d the jcphf erence 
with ic(imehts about the high ci^ in A. Specific exam- 

ples wer% given by^ -itiembers i Once; Mrs. A .seemed\relatively 

comfontable, we told^her that we^werfe somewhat cohcerned^ A's 
tendency to want to strike out at other: children in the nursery. We 
isked if she noticed this at; hcwie arid :she said that he arid his older 
sister/hit at each other a great deal ; He asked, if ther^ ;had ;been any 
ireports from thle prerschool the older sister atterided; c^^^ 
ihi tti rig , etc ; She sai d rio , arid; We suggfe^stedi^t^ :^,he; iWas; bl d 

erioiigh to differiritiate^^tweerirapprdpria^ 

school „ but that app^feritiy A Wa^ riot y^t able to; do thi s .and^ tKat ^ 
perhaps she could help him With thi We ilsp; suggested 
that her had; riot beeri ig 

age/^i^ ;rieeds in trie: p^^^^ f he if act. th^^^^^^^ 

age mate had? wit hdraWri :^ran the riurser/ was al so emphasi zed>a^ 
mother wnturif^d that he had asked: about ;k^ d^ At this jipinty, we 
suigoiested therdraWas: ari -.operii ng iri ajriurlery near to 'her Which we if el t 
Wouldf^i Ve A the guidance arid* sfimiil ati ori he rieeidedi and ji^^^^ the 
riUr^ery mother Was very interested in him. Shi welcomed; the. opportunity 
to^^ transfer , and We til led thfr riursery mothers 

preliminary coriference for thV riext day; She then stayed to chat until 
6:3Cf Whin we all suddenly realized the time. It wai theri We realized 
that the intermittent hornrhonking had come froiS her family waiting in 
the car. 

The transfer of homes took place within a few days and worked out 
extremely well until his transfer to the preschool program. 
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HOMr visit TO P.B^s , HOME ' * . 

■ by « . • ■ . . 

Nurse ■ 

3/14/73 - ,H.y., at 7:30 p.m. R. was up at time of home visit, and. 
retpgnized :nijr!S^.- ' . ' 

ip; in 'Home: Setting: chi^ld behaves , much- more rigriiralty , and; moth^ reacr 
tipni 4re.wel:l5 within more :rioifT|ai limits. Hajputters arpunti.^ inyestigat- 
i'ng; objects i tl'imbs up and dPWn i- haridl es, objects is. scplded When he 
touches .''nP-^rio';s'? treias6nable limitatioris;) ^ and^generally 
an: Inquisitive toddlefe^^ * He did Hoi cling to 

hWer 6Ver ;him as she -has beeh: bbservk tp/ do? when she is: at parentis . 
meetings . He says sever! Vt^ras^an!^^ time came: for hi s hight: bottle, 
set Mup the couch cushions to suit: Hi liiseT^ before' he snuggled dPvm^ d^^^ 
coucfi for his milk; His di^t was discussed^with ^his iiipther^^ it was: 
ppinted out that P.Js not, really that interested:rin^:the;\bpttl>: any more, 
and, tha% he toul d very easily be Wearied: in; a;sh6rt: time: from i t . *A1 sp 
h^ eats veiry :wel;1 from the tabl e , and there is no need; -to fsfend any baby 
food in dars tb: the nursery . , It Was suggested that Jhif.;n^ 
iny food at all . She Was cbhcerhed; that he^might not ;be getting; enpugh 
to. eat. fHN pointed out that, toddlers do hbt have the large appptite 
that infants db„ and. that P's- eating; habits- in. that :nursery *haye sbeen 
#s^rVed and seem very norffl^^^ fpr fiis age. Mbther then: %1 ked- ab^^ 
hlHelfi artd iP .doing so, revMled some of the reasons behind' her own 
■'behaviPr in reUtibn tp P.^ 

Mother: Spoke about her pregnancy with P. and co#licatibnsrat child- 
bi rth . She h^d hot tried any rnethpd of cohtraception since: he was born , 
and is 'just now pregnant again. Is experiencih|_ig^^^ 
Wpuld like another child, but has heard so many "pld wlye^^^^ 
chi:idreri who are bPfn. of Wom^h who are blder and havefhad similar prbb- 
leihs, that S. is worried that 1). Pv may be "backward", :and 2) any 
future children wilfl be damaged. Discussed at some length her fears, 
assured her that while problems do exist, they are; hot insurmountable, 
arid that with good, prenatal care ^ her chances fbr a future; child w^ is 
healthy are quite good. In light of the $bbVe, some of her be^^^ 
much more easily understandable, She is also concerned: abput finances 
if she cannot Work, and this brings itiors apprehe^^^^ 

Nurse offered^ to listen and adVise PRN,and if her husband is interested 
aricl willing, will discuss with them family pi aririing methods befbr^ the 
meW baby is born. The expected baby has given S. an incentive to Work 
toward weaning P. from the bottle and itoiletr training; well In advance 
of other arrival, dnd with help she may be much; more approachable in 
the futurev- Nurse will disfcuss plan of approach, with the nursery mothers. 
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Attachiiient 1-6- 

. UNIT IX: INVOLVING PARENTS 
; MObliLC 1 : INVOLVING PARENTS; WITH' dAY-TO-OAY GONTACT 

PURPOSE: To acquaint the. earegt.ver with ways in which she may interact 
with aprents of th^ chiVdreh:'^^^^^ 

;Leve1-1^ 

intrbductibh: The more "casual" exchange of infojrmation ;which^^^ 
pUce between, caregiver ^^^^^^ 
al^lm^^^^^^ > 

Performance Objectilves : ;bembhrtrates courtesy toWard and interest in the 
: . . parentis of th^ c^^^^^^ Is able to 

clarify irifcinia^ ' - 

Specific Cbncepis: ' . 

i. Prepare your homei family, arid ypurielf before chil^ and.parents 
arrive) . . 

.2i (Sreet the xhild first when he arrives in the niornihg. Then greet 
.' the -parenti ' , 

,3. Assist in child's change oyer from natural mother to caregiver. 

4. Help the chi 1 d let hi s . pa rent go and the parent let the chi 1 d go . 

.5. Make ^a difficult ,situation ia bit less painful for adult arid child - 
alilcei, , ' 

/ 

'6. Restate any information parerit gives to you in teicps of what you 
thirik it iriearii you will do with the child. 

•7.. Prepare the child for the parent's arrival at the end of the day. 

.8. Get Child's, things ready for the parent so as not to delay him 
unnecessarily. 

9. Greet the parent with reassurance at the end of the day. Ask 
them to com^ in. 

10. Tell parent about any acciderit, however minor. 

11. Use Dhone number of parents posted by the telephone and coritact 
pareht(s) when child appears ill. (For procedure to use in ^se 
of a serious accident, see Unit II U Module 1). 

12. Sunmary statement: Development of an easygoing, honest' relation- 
ship between caregiver and parent is primarily up to the 
caregiver. 
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Introduction: the more "casual " exchange of. information which can take 
iritroauciiqn. .me^^ betweerr- caregiver and natural mother, the mrl secure 
alV wirr.feel in heipirig^^^^^^^^ * , 

Performance Objectives: Interacts arVd exchanges ideas and information 
■ ■ ''with parenti a i dayrto-day ba^^^^ Observes and shares 
. • things; that Chi 13 does.^ 

Specific Concepts: 

1. . Aftif greeting the;.chi.rd, and parent, ask about, what has happened 

since you saw him. 

2, Make a difficult separatioh^.l^ 

3; talk' With child about his honie^a^^^^^ 
4. Ehcourage.parentMo share parts of t^^^^ 
"5. Observe and Keep records, on each child. • . . 

6. Write notes to parents^. 
- 7. Use a bulletin board to keep. parents up to date on nursery 
activities, meals, etc. . , 

8. Make certain that "essential" -information on eating, sleeping, 
etc.. is conveyed to the parent each-day. . _ 

9. Parents may not have to know every detail. 

• 10. Help parent understand that what child does is important for him 
and. to" you. - ' .. 

n Help the parents know what they can do with t^^f ^jjiid at home 
to extend what he is doing at the nursery and that the reverse 
is also true. 

12 Parents are often very unsure and need encouragement and a time 
and place tO" talk with sbmeono about their child. 

13. Let parent know you are a person in your own right. 

14 Sumtjary statement: The casual approach is really a well -planned 
onein which interaction and exchange of ideas and information 
is mutually helpful for all concerned. 
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UNITiX:: INVOLVING PARENTS 
MODULE 2: INITIAL INTERVIEW WITH PARENTS OF NEW CHILD 

PURPOSE: To establish the beginnings of a solid fouridation of mutual 

understanding so that both the cairegiver and the natural mother 
" knbws what ip expect of p^^^^ ■ 
all Unrelated' aspects.- 

Lisvel: 2 - . 

Introduction : The f i irst contact wi th parents and chi Id i s very important. 
- What :ybU do and s^^^^ 
right start; ■ _ ^ ■ \ 

Performance Objective: Conducts an ini.tiaj ihtery.'>< wUh in: 

reasonably rel axed but mutual ly benef^ ci al niahner , cohveyr 
ihg all necessary 4 irifpma allpHlng :par^^^^ tp ask 

qujestionsi . ; 

• ' ' ' . 

Specific Concepts: 

1. Arrange ah interview with the ;pare^^ and the new; child' ^te^^^ 
. the" child starts: # . . 

2. It is impoirtant fbr the parent(s)< to knw vthe. cafregiye^ is 
accepting , warm , cpmpeterit and? i ntefested; i h; each chi 1 d . 

3. Show the parent as much as possible; about the .physical surfoundr 
i ngs: thei rLch;i;i di wi IJjbe ihi irid. i n troduclip^riyjiother . caregl^^^^^ 
Who My help. ' . . ' \ 

4. Let the. parents know about plans for their chi 1^ 
development. 

• - > ' , . 

.5. Explain what: part the parents should take and what extras are 
, available to. them. 

6. Ask parents for specific information about their child which will 
help ypu in caring for him. 

7 . Expl airi there wi 11 be di ff erences i n nUrturi ng styl e between day 
caregiver and parents and some cpmpromises may be necessary. 

8. Ask parents to fill out, necessary forms--admissiph, emergency, 
field trip permission^ Waivers for publicity, and testing. 

9. Make certain that parents' questions are answered and that the way 
is open fpr further communication. Give' them a copy of the 
parent handbook. 

10. Summary Statement: Remember that the beginning needs to be a 

step in the fight direction so that the relationship which develops 
can be of ultimata.befiefit for the child involved. 
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April 19, 1973. 



NURSERY NOTES 
from 

Infant Satellite Nurseries 



Dear Parents: 

Since many of you have, asked to know more- about whatVhappens in the , 
■hurserieij, we've aiked; each; nursery to give us a bnef. note on, what is 
going bri in their own nursery. Each. of the notes has taken a different 
form as you will see. Nevertheless it.gives.us«a picture of what is 
- happening and an: idea of t^^^ home. We'll try to con- 

tinue these nursery noles on a once-ra-nrahth basis^ 



i: ' Si and . E' s^^Nuirsery 

Our nursery opens at 7:30 in. the mbrnihg and A 'c(^s : ih first and K and 
K- a little, bit later. We gi v^ them breakfast at 8 :0Q/ 

* ' ' ' . ' ' 

this morning A,. K,. and T had spami scramble^ egg, tbasVand oell^y a^^^ 
#uit juice., they ate theif food with no trouble; After breakfast we 
"^tbok them<outilif<n**a wal k, K didn ' t .1 ike to ride in: the strol ler . She 
preferred to walk. Sometimes she pushed the stroll er or ran away from 
us. bri our way we picked, some flowers for them to take home, ,We had to 
stop, too, to watch the dogs arid at the isame time called them "bowrwow . 
When we got home they were so tired, i^e laid them dpwri to sleep. While 
they were sleeping we prepared their lunch. When. they got up We served 
them: their food. 

Air of them (T, K, A, and K) are eating table foods. Jhey.make no trouble 
while eating and sleeping. They enjoyed playing with each other. K and 
T ar^ enlarging their vocabulary. When you say something they will 
imitate your pronunciation of the words like E^aby, mama, dog, flower, 
hello, bye, etc. arid when asked to go inside tne room to change diapers 
or told to bring their chair;s they will do it. A is also learning to . 
litter words like mama, baby, bow-wow. When lunch is finished for them 
we- sit down and hear music. They love to dance with the^music and play 
with the castanets, the rhythm sticks, and the drums. When they get 
tired with. the music, they play with their other toys. After that we 
give them their baths and get them ready to be picked up by their 
parents. , . — ': 

D's and F's Nursery 

A new child, S. age two, has just started. H, seven months^and M R, 
t^mst two years, have been out with the flu, chicken pox and what-have- 
you for quite a while. 
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Nursery Notes (continued) -2- April 19, 1973 



B, seven months, is a fast mover on all fours, is finding table food 
iwich preferable, to baby food and bottles. He's eyen found a , bottle isn't 
necessary before going to^sleep— he'd just as.sobn j)lay with the cri'b 
gym for a while and then lie ciown.'fpr a snooze! 

C, age- one-and-a-half, is very helpful— helps carry B's-fodd, gets tissues 
for anyone Who wants to bloW; their nose, throws rubbish in the trash can. 
He can iget down the stairs all. by himself now, can say qliite a few^wprds 
but understands even more . Cliasi ng lii geons at the zoo i s a speci al. 
delight as is vimitatihg the, squeals the monkeys make. He knows what his 
nose; is for but doesn't quite understi^nd why plastic lieis don't hayie a 
smell. 



M's Nursery • - 

Hi Mai . ' 

bid I ever tell you about what's going on in Aunty M's nursery?. Here 
comes E R again. He says if I , ever stop kissing him he'll; falV apart. 
Yiikl D W is our new friend and he's all HawRiian. He's shy, ma, but ^ 
he told me no worry 'cause you wait little bit more longer and I going 
"sock it to you". You know me, ma, I'm friendly, quiet at times, bouncy 
and overweight.' But if. E R thinks I'm all that, then, man, I better hang 
loose: , . 

Signed, 
H, agr i% 



J ' s Nursery 

C has made a new friend that's furry and has four legs. That's our cat 
- George! She's a real lion tamer;. (2 years) 

B bur football and basketball athlete keeps in shape by running and riding 
the tr4cycle. during out-door activities. He's going to be our future 
sports figure at the University-rl 990! (aJj yrs.) 

C (1%)— He's Just been a real chatterbox lately. Just talking in his own 
language. Guess he's going to be an interpreter. 

P (1)$)'— Just been. noticing little green round things in the yard. Yep, 
it's mango season! 

Z (2J5)— She's a little lady! Eyery day she's playing with the doll, 

Nancy. Watch out, B and V, soon you'll be grandparents! 

Everyone can sing and. do hand motion to the song "Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Star!" Anyone want to hire us to do a show??? • 



Nursery Notes (conti nued ) 
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L's Niirseiry " 

ilt^s,.7:i5 and here; corfies C R (lis years) bright, happy and ready to start 
a fiill; day doing things, discovering things and getting into thingsj 
Wel;Ti wHat do you know, thefe\sitK and C. coming: up the our 
'gat6 and str^aight to the kitchen for breakfast; . S's wondering when 
she's gbing^to get her syrupbn her pantakes; Thiols the morning when we 
get to make Chocolate chip cookies; wheVI K gets to tnix the flour, sugar, 
to start making, two^eggs into the bowl i C ds 

impati€5ntr-she wahti to stir a so shie gets;;tb stir^ C gets to piit 
her fiini^er in the bbwi to taste the batter; The cookies are. put on the 
cookie ^heerantf' into the oven.) twenty- mi nutei later it- s done. S gets 
to taste the first cookib without K, C arid G knowing. But at the after- 
noon snack they all get tyro chc|colate chip coofctes arid milk befoire they 
go home.. i ( ' 

R Is Nursery " • , * • 

j,/ten:;months: She can crawl . now, she knows how to play with the other 
chlTdreh^. tibo. Sometimes she takes the toys; away from the other fkids. 
She xaft; '•talic"i she likes to see some picturei frOT the; twoks^^ She likes; 
to iplay witl t^^^^ She laughsl arid; play^ her hands (makes 

them close, iDpen ) , she knows hoW to cl ap her hands . " 

Ai 25$ years:. He plays with the blocks and builds a house, etc. He ^ 
always shares the toys, with the babies.. Sometimes if he doesn't like to 
play with the blocks he asks for a coloring or drawing book. He reads 
the books and plays with the pu^^^ 

1 

K, 2% years: He can talk better now. He plays with blocks with A. He 

knows how to-vShare toys with the babies. He plays nicely with the 

babies. He can draw, read the books, and play the puzzles. 

Ti 1 year: He likes to play by himself in a i.i lent place or a place that 
the. kids can't reach him. He doesn't like somebody to disturb him while 
hesis- playing- ■ He p-lays nicely with the ball , he likes: the ball better 
than anything else. Sometimes; he takes the toys away from the other 
kids. He can play nicely with: J. He shares his toys. 
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September 1973 

INFANT SAYELLITE NURSERIES 
pear Parents, 

JVs been a .LONG time since We wrote and much has been .happening so we 
thought the time was long overdue to bring you up to date. Here's <l 
quick run-down: 

#1 - Vacations- are mostly over and we'je back ta full-sitaff since 
, , . September 1st. ' ^ 

#2 - E; has opened her own house and We've <*) he some shifting of 
children. Within a.very short time the enclosed list of chil- 
dren and homes, should-be correct Most homes, will be run by 
one person, .not a- team,. b will be available on 

both planned and emergency^ ba^^^^ - - 

'#3 - We have a group of four trainees right, now. They- are working 
. in the nurseries Monday.-^Thursday mornings a^^^ "class- 
room" training in the- afternoons . ' As soon as .we're through 
with training, A. V. will bjfen her home and we'll be able to . 
.place a .fev more <t)f the 30 some children oh our waiting list. 
Other trainees who may open homes independerttly*are: E. L. , ' 

G. C. <ahd H. R. ■ 

. ■ • • 

#4 - We're in the midst of applying for refunding for next year, and 
getting ideas together for extension beyond that. 

I/: . ■ . . - 

#5 - We've re-established weekly Rap Sessions with our staff of 
nursery mothers each Friday. We, talk over problems and 
"sandwich in" some training. 

#6 - The nursery mothers will be talking with you about Parent 

Meetings to be held .in small groups in each nursery during the 
next month. These will be important, but very .informal , 
get-togethers where you can bring questions and suggestions. 
The following dates have been set: 

L. ' Wedn^sday^ October 3, 4:30-5:30, P.M. 

L. Friday, October 5, 4;00-4:30 P.M: 

L. Friday, October* 5 i 4:00-4:30 P.M. 

J. ' Monday, October 1,1 4:00-4:30 P.M. 

E. . Friday, September 28, 4:00-4:30 P;M. 

#7 - Our "big push". this fall is to enrich our children's days with 
art-related activities. R. N. is working as our consultant 
on thisfand we're having sessions with nursery mothers and 
' • children together October 1 and 10 fo.r L.'s and L's nursery and 
October/ 3 and 15 for J. and E. U.'s nursery children have 
already/ been involved in some activities with R. so won't . be 
involved in -these activities although L. will. (We've arranged 
back-up for L.'s nursery children.) - 
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. #8 - H. K.is resigning as director of the Research Demons traxi on 
Children'svCenter» of which Inf apt Satellite Nurseries is one 
part. We will continue with our present staff with few 
.changes evident. ,We bid her Aloha and a huge Mahal o for 
"dreaming up" this project and getting it underway. ' 

#9 - In addition to bur two Career Opportunity students, J, and L., 
three more Wi-11 be taking Honolulu Cdninunlty College classes 
this fall to help them do a better job v^th. your children. 
iHe three are: D., F. and E. We need. to give them support 
as they undertake the extras that help jiiake; the job they do 
for.you and your children a soperipr onel So, don't be sur- . 
prised to see substitutes in tome nurseries Monday or . 
Wednesday or ^ursday afternoons. 

■ #10 - Almost forgot: /Wedding bells rang for J: G., our Fiscal . . 

• Officer, in the) Phil ippiHes a feW^^^ Congratulations. J 1 

#11 - Oiir "j)roject"' will be presented by staff memb^^^^ the annual 
iiovaiiber conference of the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children, in Seaittle^ This is a big 
event for us and represents the importance of what, we are 
doing. .. . • s - 

So you can see that we've been BUSY. Much has been going, on and it doesn't 
look too mufch quieter for the' next few weeks' or mpjrjths. But feel free to . 
cailT us if you have problems or questions. We dp try to take tilne.for 
the .needs of the ipoment, tool ' 

Sincerely, 

M.- • ' 

< ' G. . = . ^ . 

* A. . 

* , ^ 
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KALIHI-PALAMA INFANT AND CHILD 
RESEARCH DEMONSTRATION CHILDREN'S CENTERS 

. HEALTH NEHSLEHER ► 



Dear Parents: . , ' 

.. ■ ■ ■ . I 

Suniner is here and we can tell by the increase in the number of badly stubbed 
'toes we are taking care of -in my office. It is next to jmpossible to keep 
shoes pn everyone all the ttme, even though this would eliminate the stubbed 
toe problem. * ~ . 

There. are some measures all parents can tajce. however, which will cut down 
en the damage done to tender little toes. First, keep your child s toenails 
properly cut. This hdlps avoid shagging a toenail and possible ripping it 
off. Cut toenails straight across to avoid ingrown nails, a very painful 
problem. . ■ " * 




CORRECT 




WRONG 



Second, if a child should hurt a toe. please keep it covered with a bandage, 
changed daily, "until it heals all up. 

Third, be sure that your child weai:s slippers or shoes that fit. If he wears 
zori. make sure that his toes don't hang over the edge. 





CORRECT 



l«VVVV/y?yV/ -^-"'-V-'--'^^'''^ 




WRONG 



If^you can. it might be wise to send. your child" in good-fitting closed-toe 
■/Shoes while. a badly stubbed toe heals up. 

Sumner is also the time of overheating anji cold catching. It is wise to put 
a light shirt or coverihg/on a child after he's been very active. to prevent 
a cmTT as he- cools off. This can prevent some unwanted sniffles. 

We tend to forget about sunburn unless we are very fair skinned but do 
remember that anyone can become sunburned. It may not show as much on a darK- 
skinned person, but it is just as painful and can make him just as sick.. 
Protect-your child from overexposure to the sqn^and wind and avoid needless 
discomfort. 

We have been in operation for nine months now. and I know some of the children 
have had trips to the doctor for shots, skin tests, and othec routine tests. 
Could you please fill out below if your child has recent information to 
include in his medical record? Please give me approximate dates. 



Iimiunlzatlons 
, DPT . 

Polio 

Smallpox 

Measles 

' Rubella 
(German measles) 

Mumps 

Has he had disease such as 
Other? 



Tests 

Tuberculosis skin test 

Blood-test for iron 

Urine 

Other 

Dentist 

Eyes 

ft 

Chic^enpox? " Mumps? Measliss? 

Mahal 0, 
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April 1, 1974 

Sea Yoshinaga 
Hawaii. State Capitol 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

bear' Sen. Yoshinaga, 

We are the parents of a child who is enrolled in the Infant Satellite 
Nursery Program in the Kalihi-Palama area. It has come to our attention 
that this project will be discontinued <sqon, unless the State provides 
$200,000 to which the Federal^ government will then add $600,000. 

Through this program, we have been able to hoi d'a. steady job knowing, 
that our son is in safe hands. The licensed caregiver does more than simply 
meet the physical needs of the child. She gives our son love, attention, 
encouragement, and other valuable experiences necessary in developing a 
healthy, happy, and productive individual. If this project ends, it would 
be impossible to find a reliable babysitter possessing such qualities men- 
tioned earlier at a fee that we could afford. Me are proud working citizens 
of our community and want to remain that way. Me know we can, should this 
bill be passed. 

Therefore, we urge you to give your full support to House Bill 2499 
and Senate Bill 1672, which are essentially identical. Mhen you consider 
the small amount that the State is to invest in this program, don't you ' 
think It would be well worth it? Me're confident that you agree with us and 
will say yes. 

In conclusion, we thank you for your time and attention concerning 
the above matter. 

Sincerely, 

. • ■ * Mr. i Mrs. M 
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ISN QUESTIONNAIRE TO 
EVALUATE TRAINING AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

/ • - 

Dates you received t*raining_ 

P^t e ^ ^ Period of employment from 



jroritFP - year 
to 



(1) bo you have a job now? Yes No If yes, circle one of the fol lowing: 

(a) Family day-care home (c) Other himiah services aw 

(b) : Center or school (d) Other, ispecify . \ " . 



;(2| How valuable/Was the child care traihing.you. received fran ISNP? 
Ver y . Somewhat^ Little 



(3) ^you "now, or have you ever had a job in which the training ybti received 
from ISN was useful? Yes . N o If yes, in what way? 



(4) If you. have children of your own, has the training been useful to you? 
. Yes_^ ; No If yes, in what way? 



(5) Put a + after the units that were most useful. 
Put a - after the units that were least useful.. 

(a) Physical '.care . (e) Helping children learn 

(b) Emergency (f ) Discipline and guidance 

(c) Foods (g) Working with parents 

(d) How children grow (h) Managing a day-care home 



(6) If youjre operating your own day-care home, in what areas do you need - 
more training? 



(a) Physical care 



(e) Helping children learn 



(b) Emergency Discipline and guidance 

(c) Foods / \ II I • L 

(g) Working with parents 

(d) How children grow /u\ u • j i. 

^ (hj Managing a day-care home 

Any other areas? 

• ■ ' -.1-36- 09.154 



t7.) Are you licensed? Yes . No 



(8) If you are operating a family day-care home, do you need supportive 
-services? Yes__ No_^\ 

- If yes, which ones? 
(a) Assistance in locating children 



(b) Health and emergehjcy care ■ 

" (c) Food . ■ , - 

- (d) Counseling to help deal With. problems 0^^ 

parents * or your own rol e as a f ami ly day4care mbther ; 

(9) If you aire operating a family day-care home, do you need toys or 
ieq'jipment? « 

Yes_ ^ • No 

If yes, what do you need? 

• (a) Small toys *(c) Playpens (e) Records, -_ 

(b) Cribs _^ (d) Books (f) High chairs 



(g) Strollers 

(h) Wheel toys 



(10) What state or local agencies have given you assistance in operating 
your family day-care h&me? 

(a) DSSH Case Workers . • 

(b) Public Health Nurses 

(c) Cooperative Extension Service 

(d) Expanded Foods and Nutrition Project : 

(e) Licensing Division 

(f) Mental Health Clinic ^ 

(g) WIN ' 

(h) Other 



I 
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EMPLOYEES AND FORMER EMPLOYEES. (>LEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING: 

(T|. If you are employed or have been employed by ISNP, what supportive ser- 
vices have you appreciated most? 



(2) Least? 



(3) What aispects of the supervision were riot satisfactory? 



(4) What recommendations would you make t'o improve the project? 
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Attachment il-A 


. 1 


J. 


Name 

bate: . . , : 
' Rater: . i. : • 


/[ 


{ • ■* * . 


sgaLes for rating applicants for nursery mother POSiTI'^ 


K 

i 


Hf: - -i?. m 


lity td Orqanize. Plan ■ r * 






Cofffused, disorganized,, dis 


• - 




Sometimes plans ahead but often does not;;not consistent. 

Able to-handle problems when they, happen but does not plan ahead » 
to- prevent them. ^ ; . . 




S'J , " 


■ } 


. • ' ' -d. 


Tries to prepare for and avoid possible problems; can look 
ahead. . . • . . - 






Plans" ahead of time for her program; can do more than one thing 
at a time if she has to; very well, organized. » . 




j . \ Coninents : . 




2. Energy Level 




a. 


Not interested in her work; no get-up -and-go; has a hard time 
getting started on anything. * 


v. 


!. . b. 


Some days can get moving, other days cannot get started at all; .. 
not dependable. 






Usually active enough to handle the job; can make it through an 
8-huur day without becoming very tired; 




■ d. 


Energetic; works steadily throughout the ^ay; shows interest in 
what children are doing; does hot get irritable or impatient. 




e» Very energetic; does more than she has to. do; is always planning 
; * new things to do with children* 

; ' ^ . / • ' . • 

i, ; Comments: 




t" ~ 3; Warmth, -Interest and-En.1oyment. of Children 




. - a- 


Warm, loving, gives lots of -individual attention to each child; 
. seems to like hugging children and having them sit on her lap; 
. talks- to children in simple language so they can understand. 
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- Warmths etc. (continued) - 

.^b. Friendly and helpful .toward children; interested in what 
children are doing. 

c. Helpful to. children; is not aware of each child having 
different needs^' or different likes and dislikes. 

d. More interested in talking to adiilts (jjarents and other day-care " 
iiK)thers> than talking to and being with: children. ^Wbuld like 
children to be very adult-like and riot cause trouble.. 

e. Sees children as a chore to bie taken care of; not interested in 
hbW they beha^^^ the things they do; thCriks children 
are a nuiMnce; ddes not realty; 

other than their being, fed an^ 

Coninehts:. ■ • 



'■(--wi ■ < ■ . . 

Understanding of Dav-Care Task 

a. Gi^es poor car^ to babies and young children; neglects children. 

b. Gives routine physical care; keeos, house safe, but does not let 
children get into things; not much for children to do. 

c. - Gives good physical care and also plans some activities for children 
. to keep them busy. 

d. Gives good physical care but also spends time talking with and doing 
• things with children. <• . 

e. Gives good physical care; provides interesting surroundings; allows 
child to explore surroundings in safe way so he can learn. 

Comments: . . .' 



Ability to Cope with Immediate Problems 

a. ,Goes tojj.ieces in an emergency;" loses control and does not know 
what to do. 

b. In an emergency, cail do the things that need to be done if told what 
to do. : 

c. Can handle -emergencies vfell on her own if they are simple and involve 
only one child. 
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Ability to. Cope with Immediate Problems (continuedy 

d* Can handle emergencies well oh her own and can take care of an 
^ emergency which involves more than one child. ; 

e. Able "to handle any emergency; able to take care of the most 
urgent arid important problems first. . . 

• \ 

Comments: " " 



Wi Hi nqness to Change 

a. Open-minded; will change if someone gives good reason for doing 
so; eager to learn about new thin^^^ 

b. Willing to change if someone really convinces her. 
c; Willing to listen but slow to change. 

d. Listens but always thinks her<iwn wsy is better. 

e. Close-minded; won't listen to suggestions; cannot understand 
another person's ideas. 

Comments: 



Any Other Comments 



r 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS CHILD CAREGIVER 

■ • 

Mr. Miss Mrs. ■ ■ 

(Last Name) (First Name) (Middle Initial.) 

' Address :^ ,__ 

,■' ^ Number ^Street . Area or City-(ie: Kaliiii-Palama) Zip Code 

•Tel(Bphone:_^ ^ Social Security No.__ 

Home Business ' ■ 

pate ot^ Bi rth Pl ace of Bi rth . • 

Month paiy Year ^ "^^^ ' ~ 

Ethni c Background (Nati ohali ty ) 

■Marital Status: Singl e ,^ Married ' Divorced Widowe d . 
■Number of children in . the, household? 

Number of adults in household? 

pate your residence began in Hawaii . 

-Your Home: Rent ; Own ; Apartment Which floorT^ 

Live irfith another family?__ 

Would you be willing to care for other' people's children 
' on ai full-time basis in your home? ^ 

Circle Highest School Grade Completed '1234567891011 12 

College- 12 3 4 



^ Name of School Date Last Attended 

List any additional schooling received from business or vocational school, 
■college. University and/or armed forces: ^ 

Name of School Date Left Graduated Degree or Cert. 



Do you know how to type?_ Approximately how many words per 

minute? 

Do^you- have an Occupational License (Practical Nurse, R.N., etc.)? 



Are you or have you been in any kind of Manpower or other Jraining Program?, 
What specific training did you receive? Did you complete it? 



Have you had any coursfes or training in high school or from another source 
- that dealt with infant or. child care? 



No 



Yes 



Course 



Title 



School 



Have you had any experiences, that dealt with child care (include oart-time work, 
babysitting, volunteer work, as well as full-time work experience)." ■ \ . 



"Ro~7 



Yes (Explain what specific experiences) 



EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION: Begin with' your present or most a?ecent employment. 
Include Military service. ' , 



Employer_ 
Address 



City 



From 



To 



Rate of Pay_ 



Employer 
Address 



From 



City 

To 



Rate of Pay 



Your Title_ 
Duties 



State 



Reason for Leaving, 



Your Title_ 
Duties 



State 



Reason for Leaving, 



Employer, 
Address 



TTEy" 



From 



To 



Rate of Pay 



state 



. Your Title, 
Duties ' 



Reason for leaving. 



(If more space is required fill out a blank sheet as above and attach.) 
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References: 

.1. A friend or neighbor 
Naiiie 



Address - ' phone 



2. Community leader (soci.al worker, priest or minister, teacher, etc.) 

Nam e ^ i " • . 

Address . : Phone 

i ~' ~ ' 1 : 



.3. jninediate supervisor In a job situation • 
Nam e ' ^ [,,,_^^ 

. Address_; ' .,! ' / Phone_ 

Why do ybii want a position caring for children? 

.. ■ ' ^ ■ 



IMPORTANT: Notify this office of any change of address or telephone number 
so that we can reach you easily. 



CERTIFICATE OF APPLICANT 

I HEREBY CERTIFY that all statements made on or in connection with this 
application are true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 



DateV 

' ~' Signature of Applicant 
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SLIDE 1 



' . - Revised January 1974 

A DAY in; THE INFANT SATEUITE NURSERIES 
(A Scifiipt to Accqrripany Slides for Lay Audiences Only) 

tJood morning, Cahnel r says: Lani;, brie of the 6- caregivers, with 
the 5 Infant iSatel 1 i te Nurseries i n. Kal i hi -Pal ama . Twenty- 
four children stay in 'these federally funded nurseries while. 
Their parent or pareniti work a^^^ in their 

efforts to pul t themsel yes out of the poverty - bracket , 




SLIDE 2: 



SLIDE 5: 
SLIDE 6: 

SLIDE 7: 
SLIDE 8: 

SLIDE 9: 
SLIDE 10: 



SLIDE 11: 
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Shortly after the children arrive it's breakfast time. Hi 
although it's Kristi'i tdrft at the feeding table, Timothy 
thihks heSlT try for a s6cphd; 



Here,, 



SLIDE 3: After breakfast it's time for an, outing j Alex, can't wait as 
he; heads for the- out-ofTdM^ Biit his caire-giA/er is way . 
ahead of- him; tHe door is carefully hooked as^ as securely 
. "covered with strips of wood to protect both the children and 
the screerii . 

SLIDE 4: Sometimes the outing is in the yard with trikes and wagons. 



Or a kitty to pet. . . ' 

Or it might be on an apartment lanai pret^ding you're a baby 
once more in a doll carriagie. But wait— the 'Ibaby'' may be 
wanting to be bigger in a mc)meht--se^ the football is handy, 
just in cjase some big boys are around the corner. 

Oir maybe it's a walk arbund the block in a stroller or between 
two nice University Field Study students/ 

Or perhaps the walk takes you to a nearby mini -park. Here, the 
ladder to the' big kids' slide looks like a challenge for almost 
3-year-old Shon. 



I M 



"Hey, if Shon can do it," says Us-year-old Clancy, "so can 11 

Or better yet, those care-givers just might take you to the 
beach on the city bus. Sometimes all the nurseries go on a 
big excursion in the van which belongs to the Research Demon- 
stration Children's- Center. Those excursions include places 
like the aquarium, the zoo,j'Ala Moaha Shopping Center, or the 
Festival of the Trees at Christmas time. 

Whatever it is, it's a big, wide, wonderful world for the lucky 
chijdren in the Infant Satellite Nurseries. 



SLIDE 12: But now it's lunch time already. .Nursery mothers in each home 
plan and prepare breakfast; lunch and two snacks fo,r the three 
to five children in their care/ They are given; a food budget 
to work within and training in planning and preparing nutri- 
tious meals* Menus often reflect ethnic backgrounds of children 

w . . ■ • 
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SLIDE. 13: 



SLIDE 14: 
SLIDE 15: 
SLIDE 16: 
SLIDE 17: 
SLIDE 18: 
SLIDE 19: 

SLIDE 20: 



SLIDE 21: 
SLIDE 22: ' 
-SLIDE 23: 

SLIDE 24: 
SLIDE 25: 
SLIDE 26: 



and mothers and are always checked inxaftvance to be certain 
they include proper amounts of protein, milk' and dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, and cereal products. ^ 

Heather thinks mealtime is a jolly business but Erik approaches 
it in his usual droll fashion* .The low table folds^^easily^^ for 
storage when not in use and is just one of the items furnished 
by the project to make child care more pleasant for children 
and care-givers alike. 

After mealtiine, it*^s time to clean up and Keone has just thrown 
away his paper plate and put the lid back on the garbage pail« 

Now it's story time and we're lucky enough to have a friendly 
visi.tor*s lap to sit. on and knee to lean against* 

Heather is not so sure she's sleepy but she'll probably slfep 
tight with h6r precious dolly nearby her rest mat on the floor. 

Keone /inds a big, bed a most relaxing place to be after a busy 
morning. 

Alex says he's had enough of this sleeping business and plays 
with hris crib gym until someone comes to get him. 

Most usually after a nap it's time for a fresh diaper. But 
it's more than business for Dianne and Terrence who find it'a^ 
pleasant time to communicate with one another. . 

Bath.' time comes for some children befpre naptime and for others 
afttr naps. But whenever or wherever— in bathtub, sink, or 
small plastic tub in the shower stall, water is one of the 
neatest things to play with— cleanliness is secondary in-so-far 
as. Erik is concerned. ^ 

And after, a gentle rub down. . . 

And clean clothes./. . , . 

It might-be music time. Erik finds, the hole in the record a. 
dandy place for a finger but he' loves the music, toa and is 
veiry much aware and responsive when the record is playing. 

And Keone likes music, too, but says he'll make his own, thank 
you. . . who needs records anyway? 

* 

Heather fihds being in the toy box much more delightful ^nd 
expedient than being on the outside looking in. 

Then again, Timothy finds the kitchen cupboards an even more 
exciting place to explore. Fortunately his caregiver has 
stocked one cupboard with things children can play with safely. 
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SLIDE 27: Kristi is trying to see what makes that jack-in-the-box pop 

up. . , . 

1SLIDE 28: Erik and Douglas find puzzles an absorbing challenge. 

-SLIDE 29:- But Keone?and Adam find an indoor slide the thing to work off 
, their boundless 2-yearro1d energy. . 

SLIDE 30: My, it looks like Blake bad a disappointment— or was it a 
tumble— never mind, Clancy will wipe away the 'tears. 

SLIDE 31: C^-aig finds a rocking horse is the thing he wants. Notice . x ' 
the hollow blocks used a§ toy shelves in the background. But 
- . they can also double as building materials. 

SLIDE. 32: Aha, what's this? The custodian arrived to fix a- wagon and 

bless-his-heart doesn't mind inquisitive Terrence fingering - . 
all those lovely screws. 

SLIDE, 33:' A very important part of our program is the research. Here, 
- . one, of the testers is working with Joyce while her mother 

^ looks on. 

SLIDE 34: ' Behind the scenes much .learning takes place. Here at the- 

main. office, Amparo, nursery manager, discusses" menu planning 
with Janice,, a caregiver. The nursery manager is also respon- 
sible for supervising the nurseries arid filling vacancies as 
they occur. -There is very little turnover except as the children 
are. three. Oyer thirty children, mostly babies, under one year 
are on the waiting list. Amparo also help's in determining 
what fees should be paid by the parents, which depend upon . 
their income and financial responsibilities. 

Training has become a major part of our program. Our own 
caj-e-givers receive regular on-the-job training after they 
complete a pre-service course. The pre-service training 
program which we have developed is being used throughout our 
community. Groups which have been involved include: Vocational 
Rehabilitation, WIN, Community Colleges and Community Agencies. 

SLIDE 36: Here Clancy's mother stops to pick him up after her work day 
and stays a moment to chat with Del ores, a care-giver, who 
holds Blake on her lap. Care-givers try to keep .the lines of 
'communication open with natural mothers so the child's life is 
' as nearly unified as it can be when both dad and mom work and 
-. he spends hts days with other casing .people. 
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. , INTERVIEW GUIDELINES ^ 

1. If you were placing your child in a day-care home while you worked, 
.r • what kind .of care would you want for him/her? What would you expect 

frm the home? 

2. How does your family feel about having other children in their home? 

3l Are you renting? If sa^ how would your landlord feel about your use 
of his home to cafe for^'ctheir people's children?-" 

4. What would you like to learn before you start caring for other people's 
children? - 

5. What kinds of things would you do with 3-5 children in your care, each 
of whom is under 3 years? 

6. This job takes lots of physical stamina. How do you rate your physical 
condition? Do you have any chronic physical problems? How about the 
rest of your family? How many times do you visit a doctor in an 
average month? ^ 

7. How would you handle a child who.* . . 

Bites? 

Throws tantrums? 

Hits? - . 

Whines a lot? 

8. How do you feel about parents who go to work leaving their children in 
the care of someone else? . 

9. Describe a situation where you have- had to do two or more things all - 
at the same time. How did you manage?^ How did you feel? 

10. Tell us about a humorous situation with your own chjldren. 

11. If night meetings or classes were offered in areas related to your job, 
would you be willing to participate? 

12. Your family is used to eating around 5:30 p.m. every afternoon; for 
three days now the -same child has been picked up late. How would you 
try and solve this problem? 

If applicant has difficulty, suggest following alternatives: 

^'^ Would you talk to the parents? 

; What kind of arrangement would. ypu suggest? 

Would you go ahead and feed the child dinner with your family? 
Would this upset your family? 

Explain purpose of interview and orientation: 
Describe orientation week^ 

Four-five weeks of training to follow— two days in nurseries, two days of 
r-n9ir> training each week* 

EHJC . 11-10 . () ] ij g 
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Attachment II-F 



THINKING ABOUT BEING A CHILD CAREGIVER? 



The child in day care grows better when the caregiver knows her nob. 
Mothers only need to know about their own children. Child caregivers need 
to know about al2. children^' because they won't know each child from the 
beginning. . o 

Here are some pf the things child caregivers learn in training. Help us 
work out good training plans for you. Let us know how much training you 
think you need. (It doesn't matter how much you need. You can learn it. if 
you want to). In part, this Week is to fielp you decide if you really want 
this job). ; 



The things child caregivers learn: 

1. To plan and serve"good, healthy food. 

2: To keep the house. and yard safe, orderly 
^nd planned for children. 

3. To handle illness and accidents properly 
and quickly. 

4. To work closely with parents. 

5. To plan days that give good balance of 

:-acti^44:y-and~res^t-; ~" 



th e training I will nee d 



^6 - Jo J eam^how^xhil dren^ar?&,^growj ng. and what _ 
they need from watching them. 

7. ,To help each child each day feel wanted, 

special, important. 

8. To help each child grow each day in what he 
can see, do, think, know, try, say, feel. 

9. To help- each child grow each day in how he 
lives with others. 

10. To work well with the other adults in the 
program. 

11. To keep simple records of what happens 
every day. 

12. To ask for help when needed. 



Little 


Some 


Much 












- 
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Attachment II-:6 
IMPRESSION^ OF APPLICANT INTERACTION STYLE* 



Friendly 


5 


4 


3 


2 


•1 


-0 1 


2 


3 


4. 


5 


Unfriendly 


Warm 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 


: 2 


,3 


4 


.5 


* 

Cold 


Sensitive 


5 


4. 


3^ 


2 . 


1 


0 ,1 


2: 


3 


4^ 


5, 


Insensitive 


Intimate 


5 


4 


3 


2 


A . 


0 .1 


2 


3_ 


4 


5 


Detached 


Energetic 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


■5 


Lethargic 


Act lye' 


5 


4 


3 


2 


,1 


.0^ .1 


2 


3,' 


4- 


5 


Passive 


Relaxed 


5 


4 


3 


? 


1 


0. . J 


2 


3 


.4 . 


5 


Tense 


Planful 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0. 1 


2. 


3: 


4 


5 


Disorganized 


Enabling 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 1 


2 


""3 


4 


5 


Controlling 


Interested in job 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 1 


2 • 


3 


4 


5 


Disinterested 



_ Applicant m 

Date ^ 

Day of selection week: 12 3 4 5 
Evaluator 

t 

Note; Remember 9 we dp not know the extent to which good training (increased 
• . knowledge, experience and competence) affect such factors as arbitrary 
authority, harsh discipline, etc. What we are after here are the 
personality traits and characteristics that would make the applicant 
most available to. that training. See if you can separate specific 
strategies or techniques a person might use with children from underr 
lying attitudes person brings to caregiving role. 

■ /f 
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Attachment IP-H 



INTERACTION OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 
TO RECORD THE QUALITY OF 
1 •■ INTERACTIONS BETWEEN CAREGI^S 

im cHiLiHEN . ■ • 

Bxjwimental Edition developed f or ^he Infant Satellite Nurseries Project 

Doris C. Croweli and Hannah Heirman 



\ 



ERIC 
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I^BtetId^^s FOR aimtnisterIng toe imHtoidN observation -schedule 

the puipose of tM schedule is tp record systematically 

th^ liature jmd :(^^ in day care hows; or similar 

settiiigs between the aault workers- and the duldren receiviiig care. 

The fbciis of. this procedure is on the behkyipr of the aiiilt. 

„„ , , _ , , ^ . . _ ^ . 

The tiii«-sai?>ling method to be followed will consist pf 15-second 
units. Eadi ISrsecond ctosjeryaUpn ;peri^^^^^^ be followed by a 
15TS»K)ivi recording^ i^^^^ Puring the first IS ^ pf a minute 

(p'' 0.15") the adult of interest is obseryed; during, the next. JL5 
seconds (16".- 30'O the observer cbdes the behavior. The sequence 
is then repeated so that within each minute there' are. two. observa- 
tion p eriods and two recording periods. A schedule of fifteen 



idiittites of observation, broken into three five-minute periods, spaced 
throughout a morning in order to watch the day care worker at a varie-. 
-ty-of-^tasks-constitutes-a-single-record . _ _ 



For each 15-.second unit the observer codes the adult's behavior along 
six dimensions. . In ordisr to coniplete the coding the observer has to 
ask the following questions: ■ 

1. Was the adult involved in an interaction sequence? • (INTERACTIC*!). 

2. If yes, with- -whom was the adult interacting. (IDENTIFICATION) 

3. What activity was the aduit engaged in or prompting? (ACTIVm) 

4. How involved was the adult with a child (children)?. (LEVEL OF 
INVOLVEMENT) 
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5. What technique did jthe* adult use during the interaction? 
. (TECHNIQUE) 

6. . Did the adult verbalize during the interaction? (VERBALIZATION) 



For each 15-secoi^' dbservation unit only one code per category can 
be recorded although more than one interaction may take place and 
tlie adult may use. more than one technique • Some genera^l iKiles. 
follow: • ... 

1. An interaction between the adult and child always takes pre- 
cedence over and, adult/adult interaction or no interaction. 
.2. Generally 9 the interaction of longest duration within a 15-second 
unit is codbd. 

3. If more than one technique is ifeed, the observer must judge which 

:::7;3g!ie::^i^^^^ 



the quality of the interaction.^^ 
A sunmary sheet of the dimensions observed land the corresponding codes 



for recording is provided along with individioal recording forms. 

Description of the Dimensions 
Coliroi 1 ■ Interaction 

In column 1 the observer codes the type of interaction taking place. 

adult/cMld (1) - when the adult being observed is ' interacting with 
a child or gtoup of children a 1^ is recorded in . 
column 1, o 

adult/adult (2) ' - when the adult being observed is interacting with 
^ an adult, a 2^ is recorded in coltrai !• / 

no interaction (3) - vdien the adult is not directly interacting wiAh 
anyone, a 3^ is recorded in column 1. 
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Column 2 - Identification 



In colunn 2 the. person involved in the interaction with the adult 
♦ 

being observed is identified. ^ 

child (A.B.C. > etc. > or name) - each. child in the setting should 
be identitied by- letter or by name. If the 
observer is hot familiar with the children, 
large identifying .letters should be attached 
to their clothing. If a l^ has been recorded 
in column 1 (adult/diild mteraction) then 
either the name . of the child or the identifying 
letter should be' recorded in column 2. If 
. the aduj.t is iiitM-acting with more than one 
* child, tJie word group is recprded iii column 2. 

Adult (RS, OS, FM> VI) ' if a 2^ Ms been recorded in column 1 
\ ^"^""^ ^a3blt/adult interaction) the appropriate 
code identifying the adult is recorded in 
column 2. . 

Resident Staff (RS) - a person v^io routinely works at the 

location which-the observation is taking place. 



Outside Staff (OS) - a i>erson who is a staff member but who 
iTnot usually located at the observation site. 
Usually' refers to administrative and supervfi- ^ 
sory personnel* 

.Family Member (FM) - a person who lives in the heme being used 

as a day care center but who is not a staff member* 

Visitor (VI) ' all othet adults are considered visitors • 

This might include students or others interested 
in observing the day care center or friends of 
family or staff who drop in to socialize • 

If a 3 (no interaction) has been recorded in column 1, place an X in 
column. 2 . 

Column 3 - Activity 

In column 3 the observer records the activity in which the adult is 
engaged or is promoting. 

' Cognitive (COG) - activities that are likely to promote intellec- 

— tual development. These include primarily verbal 

or language activities as well as quantitative ■ 
activities. Specifically, reading, labeling, 
providing, equipment that introduces concepts or 
size, number, relationships, would bescbded as COG. 

-•11-21 - 
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Sens6ry-Motor (SM) - primarily manual activities that pronote 
development of fine-motor coordination arid 

{ activities that develop sensory awareness. 

Puzzles, blocks, beads /arts crafts, 
and spatial -i)erceptual activities would be 
• ^ coded SM* 

Music (MJ) " ' singings dancirig J listening to records, 
rhythmic activities are coded MJ* 

(Xitdoors CO) - all large nuscle' activities such a^ xiinnirg, 
jun^i^ /and riding tricyc^^^ 
Taking^ Walks would also receive an 0 code * 

Basic Care (BCQ - includes all eating, di^sirig, resting, arid 
Itoiletiiig activities i 

InteractiyiT (I) - coded \^en the people interactjj?g are.;prira 

involved with each other father tl^ In- a speci- 
fic activity i An adilt being playful with a 
. ■ child, conforting a child, or disciplining a 
child . would be coded. I 

^ HousekeepingHB) - routine houseke^^ tasks such as cleaning, 

or preparing meals receive ah H code* 

Managerial (MA) - all administrative and clerical tasks such as 
completing foims,' making schedules', arranging 
excursions, and cpntacting^parents are coded 



Column 4 - LeVel of Involvement ' 

In^'colum 4 the observer records the degree of involvemerit with a 
child or children. 

Active Participation (1) - adult plays a direct, participatory 
. / . role /actively entering into the* experience 
. . . with the child; 

Active Facilitation (2) - adult influences the activity' by ini- 
tiating, facilitating, or reiriforcirig the acti- 
vity but does not participate directly. 

Active Restriction C3) ^ adult plays an active role in controlling 
^7"! and restricting behavior. 

Inactive Participation (4) - coded when the adult is present but 
does not directly or indirectly get involved 
with a child. ^, . . * 
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If the adult being observed is talking to another adult (code 2, . 
column 1) but apparently is aware of and observing the children, 
her level of involvement would be 4. If she is chatting with an 
adult and noticing the children, place an X in column 4. Similarly 
place an X in coitiran 4, i£ a code of 3 (no interaction) has been 
recorded in coliirai 1) . 

Colimih .S - Technique 



In colurai 5 the adalVs primary techniques, method of style of 
interaction is coded. 

The. first group of codes are appropriate only }Aien Active Participation 
(1) is coded jji column 4, These techniques all assume active partici- 
pation on the part of the adult. 

> 

teaching (t) - this technique is coded when the adult is instruc- 
ting, or providing infoimation or stimulation to 
the child. This may occur in a formal, struc- 
tured- manner, or infoimally. Labeling, explain- 
ing, demonstrating, asking questions to prompte 
general cognitive development, would be coded t^. 
Teaching is frequently associated with cognitive / 
or sensory-motor activities, but could occur 
during other activities. 

conversing (con) -this technique is coded when the main purpose 
of the verbalizations Is to exchange information 
or to ask questions about routine or social 
activities . Conversation is a medium for social 
interaction rather than for promoting cognitive 
" developffient; Conversation is frequently associa- 
ted with interaction and Basic Care activities. 



directing (di) 



coded here are comands, orders, requests, or 
simply telling the child to do something. Sta- 
ting generail rules of behavior or classroom 
routines are coded di. 



distracting (dt) - coded \Aien the adult diverts the child *s atten- 
tion or redirects the child* s activity. The 
adult may suggest a new activity or talk to the 
child about sanething else in order to distract 
him. • * - 

expressing affection/concern (aff) - coded when the adult indicates 
that he likes the child dr cares about the. child's 
welfare. "* This may be demonstrated non-verbally 
through physical contact (hugging, cuddling, 
kissing) or verbally. Praising the child* s perfor 
mance "rather than expressing approval of the child 
' has a separate code (pr) -. 
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The next group o£ codes are appropriate only when Active Facilitation 
(2) is coded in column 4. 



praising (pr) - 



this technique is coded when the adult's purpose 
is to pronbte the child's behavior and to indicate 
approval for what the child is doing. Praise is 
a response to- the child's perfomance. Giving 
concrete rewards such as food would be included 
here. 

encouraging , (en) - coded when the adult encourages or supports the 
\ child's behavior, without specif ically praising 
the child or the quality of his perfoimance. 

suggesting (su) - coded \Aien adult offers guidance or direction to 
the child but without the quality of insistence 
that acccn5)anies directives. A possibility of 
otfier alternatives is left open to the child. 



helping Qie) - 



this technique is coded when the adult provides 
assistance, or a service to the child. The adult 
may be responding to a request or initiating 
help when it seems necessary. 



reflecting feeling (rf) - coded when the adult is attempting to 
verbalize the child's feelings or to express 
her own* feelings or to describe what the child 
* is experiencing. 



The next group of codes are appropriate only vtfien Active Restriction (3) 
has been coded in column 4. * 

prohibiting (pro) - coded when the adult verbally or non-verbally . 

restricts the child's behavior. Prohibiting ds 
a reaction to on-going behavior. 

punishing (pu) - coded when the adult shows extreme displeasure 
with the child's behavior. Includes scolding, 
hitting, isolating, threatening the child, removing 
privileges, and demanding the child. 

The final group of codes are appropriate pnly when Ihactive IParticipation 
(4) or an X has been coded in column 4. These are non-verbal codes . 

observing (ob) - coded* when the adult is in the vicinity of the 
children and seems aware of them but is not 
directly or indirectly involved with any child. 

i gnoring (ig) - coded when the adult. disregards a situation that 
.warrants attention, or when she ignores a child's 
attempt to make contact, 

^ ' * 11-24 - . . 



Colimn 6 - Verbalization 



In colunn 6 the observer recoids the presence or absence of 
verbalization on the part of the adult* 



Verbal (V) - 



coded ^en the adult verbalizes during 
the 15-second interval. 



Non-Verbal (NVy - coded i^en the adult's behavior during 
.a IS-second interval does not include 
• talking. 

Verbal and non-verbal (V/N) - coded ^en^ the adult verbalizes 
and uses distinct actions and gestures. 
Hugging or putling a child \Mle talking 
would be coinnon situations coded y/N. 
Talking to a child and' using routine 
gestures would receive a V code. 
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•SUMMARY OF DIMENSIONS OBSBRVED AND SYMBOIS 



FOR CODING 

% 



Colunm 1 



Interaction 

Code Cat 

1 adult/ 
child 

(or group of 
children) 



po 
inter- 
action 



Identification 
Cjzde* Cat 

■ ' A Each 
child 
• B in the 
room 

C 



.Group More than 
one child 



2 adult/ 
- adult: ' 


Rs 


resident 
staff 


* 


.OS 


outside 

.staff 




FM 


Family 
Meitter 




VI 


Visitor 



ERIC 



* Instead of 
letter codes, 
the child's 
name can be 
used. 



Activity 

Code Cat 

COG^ Cogni- 
tive 
SM Sensory 
^ Motor 

MU- Music 

0 Outdoor 

BC Basic- 
Care 

1 Inter- 
active 

HK House- 
keeping 

MA Manag- 
erial 



- I 



Level of 
InvolvCTient 



Code Cat 

1 Active 
Parti- 
cipa- 
tion 



2 Active 
Facili- 
tation 



3 Active^ 
• Restric- 
tion 



k Inactive 
Partici- 
pation 



■26 - 
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Technique 

Code Cat 

t Teaching 

con Concerning 

di Directing 

dt . Distract- ^ 
ing 

aff Expressing 
affection 
or concern 



pr Praisiiiig 
en Encourag- 
ing 

su Suggest- 
ing 
he Helping 

rf Reflect- 
ing feel- 
ing 



pro Erohihit- 
ing 

pu Punishing 



ob Observing 
ig Ignoring 



Verbalization 

Code Cat 

. V Verbal 

N Non-verbal 

Both verbal . 
I and 
non~verbcil 



'} 



AiXJLT OBSBRVED. 
OBSERVER 



BATE 



TIME 



CBSBftVATION SBQUBNGB NO. " , - ' 

NUMBER OF BOYS ;NUMBBR OP. GIRLS 



NUMBER OP ABULTS 



. 141^. 



RECORDING FORM 



MINUTE 0" - 10" observation 



30" - 4p« c*sOTV£rttph. ^ 



Int. 



Ident^ 



Act. 



Ihy. 



Tech. 



Verb. 



Int. 



Ideht. 



Act. 



Ihv. 



Tech'. \ 



y«cb 



1. 



2. 



6^ 



8. 



10. 



2i_ 



12. 



12^ 



15. 
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Boumamj. Garda, Behavioral Analysis Observation Schedule for Follow- 
Th^ouA. . Bank Street College of Educatipn, 1971. 

Stauifoxfa Research Institute, TrednimTManual for Classroom Observation < 

iternl Carolyn, Observation Schedule f or Cigricular . Inbut (OSCi) . 
Uniyeirsity -of Calif omia of Los Angeles Head Start Evaluation and 
' Heseardi Center, 1968. . , 

Jeam. Ca^^ arid 
Apf el^^jNancy* The: Hoke Scalei^ -Anvob§e^^t1:onai'>^ for 
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Attachment II I-B 
PRE AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR. CHILD CAREGIVERS - 



Topics by Units and Modules 



Unit I. Feelings Related to Child Care ^ 



*Modu1e 1 - How It feels.to/be-a child caregiver 
Module 2 - How it feels toKbe a child • \ 



Module 3 - How it feels to be a parent 
Module 4 - How it feels to. be you 



Module-5-^How it feels to be the family of a caregiver 
Module 6 - How it feely-to-be-.a-Staff member 



Unit li. Everyday Physical,. Care of Children 
"Module 1 ~ 



*M0dule 3 - 51 ee 


ping .. - 


*Module 4 - Clot 


^^'"fl ' • — ^ ■ 



*Modu1e 6 r Safety in the. home 
*Modu1e 7 - Safety with toys 



*Module 8 - Care of home and yard (as needed) 



Unit III. Care of Children in Emergencies and Sickness 

*Module 1 - Handling emergencies due to accidents 
*Module 2 - Recognizing a sick child and giving interim care 
Module 3-13 - Basic first aid course 

Unit IV. ■ Food for Children • - 

*Module 1 - Food handling 

*Module 2 - important foods for all ages ' 

*Module 3 - Planning menus and shopping for food , 

^Module 4 - Making mealtime pleasa nt 

Module 5-8 - Variety in menus ; 



Module 9 - Allergies 

Module 10 - Weight problems 



Unit V. Observing and Testing 



^Module 1 - Observ in g children using check lists 
Module 2 - Makinc) your own wHtten observations 
Module 3 - Tests, testing and using the results 



♦Modules starred are the topics ^resented in the pre-service package. 

- III-5 - 

« 



<• 

Unit VI. How Children Grow ' • . , • ' 


Module 1 - 


What happens as'they grow l^. 


^Module 2 ^ 


What chi Idren need for ^growth <> 


Module 3 - 


Development^in first year; of life 


Module 4 - 


Development in second year of life 


Module 5 - 


Development in third year of life * 


Module 6 - 


Social -emotional development 


■ Module 7 - 


Attachment phenomena 


Module 8 - 


Cognl ti ve devel opment 


• Module 9 - 


Language development 


Unit VII- Helping Children Learn . ' • 


. *Modu1e 1 - 
^ ^Module ^ - 


Selection; of toys and activities in age-and - 
stage appropriate fashion - 


*Module-3-:- 


Adult/cnild interaction using toys and activities 
How children learn through toys and activities 


Module 4-15 - Learning through-naitural-surjwidin^ 

tasks, art, music,- books; poetry i iTTovemeh^ 


Unit VIII. Guiding Children's Behavior - 


^Module 1 - 


our philosophy: Accentuate the positive 


Module' 2 - 


Helping chi Idren express feelings constructively 


Module 3 - 


Helping children relate^to other people-^ 


Module 4-7 


- Cultural differences in' guiding. children 


Module 8 - 


Fitting cultural differences togetlTer 


Unit IX. Involving Parents , . ^.^^^^^ 


*Module 1 - 


Day to day contact 


*Module 2 - 


Initial contact with parents of new child 


Module 3 - 


How to talk with an upset parent 


Module 4 - 


Meeting related needs of parents 


Module 5 - 


Conducting a parent conference v 


Unit X. Managing A Day Care Home 

-* 


*Module 1 - 


Working with student-aides ^ 


♦Module 2 - 


Agency and community resources 


*ModMle 3 - 


Records to keep 


*Modu1e 4 - 


Planning a day 


Module 5 - 


Working with university field study students 


Module 6 - 


Working with volunteers 


Module 7 - 


working with senior citizens 



in-6 



ii 0 1 3 0 



Attachment I'll-C 



. Draft 
September, 1973" 

• * * . 

UNIT VII: HELPING .CHILDREN LEARN 
■ MODULE 2: ADULT/CHILD INTERACTION 
USING TOYS AND ACTIVITIES 

Purpose: To introduce ways adult can help the child gain maximally in 

* ' his experiences. with and without toys in a child-oriented 

' fashion. , ^ 

Performance Objectives 

Level 1 - Offers appropriate toys to. children in an orderly fashion; 
. allows the child to make his own response;- obsierves those 
responses; stimulates interest by pointing out. and naming 
. . items of possible interest, ^ 

Level 2 - Reinforces the child's use of the toys with: 

1) introduction of new objects and experiences into 
.child's life. ' 

2) - descriptive comments^^ut what child has done. 

3) imitative actions (adult rolls ball back to child after 
chil'd has rolled it). 

• 4) verbal invitation for specific responses from the child. 

Level 3 - Stimulates new responses from the child in the use' of toys by 

1) doing something different (but related) with the toys. 

2) using parts of the child's environment in new ways. 

3) involving the whole adult self in responding to the 
child in a way that will encourage continued activity. 

• . # 

4) asking. questions or making comments which relate toys 
to other concepts. 

5) inviting the child's open responses. 
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September 1973 



UNIT Vi:, MODULE 2 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXPERIENCES 



ERIC 



Level 1 



•1. A. Sort toys in a-jijmBled toy\box; , 

a. biscard or set aside broken ones • p" 
I • ,. J, , , • . . . 

b. Select several groups of toys -which cbiild be -brought, otit . 
on different days, thinking of toys whYch can be usedJ^' 

- . ^t6getheb.or-^dup.lJcate_eacH:.p^^^ ' . • 

c. Arrange one group of toys on small toy shelf; or. group tnem 
in a. pi ay cdrtjeri . . 

♦(This cbu>d: also be used as a part of the pre ^jand' post 
• ■ test.). ' . y ' . ■ ' ■' y 



B. 



a.. Leara some put-awsy games arid/or songs to use when it's 
V time to ,cT(Ban-up :* * ' . . , 



2. 



/'this is the.-way We pick up toys, pick up toys, pick up X. 
' toys..."' (to thV tune of Mulberry BasK)\ 
• • " • f. ^ • ' 

•'Carmell find-all the-toys with-wheels-a 
shelf.' Bobby, find all the round things and' put them in , 
• this box. " - . " - V ^. . 

b . Now: "i hvent!' some put away games .or "c'anpose" some- put ' 
away Vdrtgs "^bf you»^ pw^ 

Observe a video-tape of child playing with toys. Tell: about what." 
you saw. • Review the tape and see if you missed anything the first ' 
time. lAnswer .questions such as :4 What' did the child -pi ^ with? . , 



How? l3 



hat did the adult do? Sft!^?' etc. 



4.' 

Level 2 
1. 

. 2; 



accompanying Observation Checklist as yoii Watch a-child in 

y. • . ' • • ' ■ . 

Point out and name, items in room of possible interest to child? 



Zi Use the 
a nuAseihy. 

* 1 



Think of some place to take a child you've never taken him to before. 

4 ■ ■ • • • • • ♦ 

Watch a video tape with sound turned off in which child is playing. 
Think of all the descHptiVe corrmehts you can which -could be. used; 
with the child in^t^t situation. -Look at tape, again with sound.on 
and-see how.yoai^' ctjrnpare with anything that was actual ly'Said. 

• ■' 1-11.19. ^^ ' ■ 



0 0 203: 



f UNIT 'VI I. fjObULfe'.a V'QONT.INU^Ep 



3 . Di vi de i hto^RRi ft. for "monkey: see ^;mbrikey^do" gaifie . , .One ^perspn v 
does somethlngivthen^he otH^er-'^^^ then- what Happens;? Row 
do yoii feel about doing: this?- • .. ^ > -v- '^..^v-- : 

4. W^tch a video tape with sound . off and thinlt pf^specifit^^^^^^^ 
you might make tp'the chi.Td which wpuTd encourage . him to -expand 
his pTay. " • . . • . " 



Levels 



1. Trainees work in pairs. Change the "monkey ^s, monkey do" game 
to "monkey see, monkey do something a 3 ittle diffierent". Then 
what does the first "monkey" <lo, etc... ' " . " 

2.. a. ' "Look around your house and find '.'things" that could be used 
''as toys i (See list arid dd your own ideas) . • ^ . 



I. Make a toy from several of ihe "things" "you have^ found 
other materials you .may have. . Tliis cotild be your.own i 
a copy bf an expensive toy you've seen. 



or 

dea or 



. 3. . Trainees work in pairs or groups t.o^ do somethi ng; together which a 
child mi^ht enjoy. • • ' 

--4.- •'.Giye-tach trainee or ^pai;r~ofi-trairiees- a to^^ a;nd^some..tirr.e to think 
bfsas^mliny questions as possible which would relate that,^toy to. 
' various ideas such as color, shape, use, etc Questions which also 
inv6lve the inclusion of the adult in the. situation are important. 

5. Trainees work in pairs again, one ais adult, other as a child play- 
• ing with a toy. Adult asks "open ended" questions or wakes open • 
* ended suggestions. For example: "How else could you..." 



, < 



t 
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..CHECK LIST FOR OBSERVING CHILD'S USE OF TOYS 

(UNIT VII, MODULE 2, LEVEL 1) , - - 

Instructions: Observe each child over a peyriod of sey'eMi days. Answer 
the questions about the specific toys byplacing a check . 
" ^ , in the apprppriate column - yes or no.. 



\ 



) 



T 



bALLS , ^ 

[Does hfir play with them? 
Does me'bounpe them? 
boe§j he throw them? ' 
Does he rot! them? 
Does he attempt to retrieve. them? 
Does he use ball with other children? 

. BLOCKS/- • ' ■ - \ 

• Dofes he pi ay wi th them? • »\ . . > . 4 

f ' • t t * 

Does he Stack them? \ , 

« ' - ' ' i 

Does he push the ^tack down? 
Does ha put block inside a bowl or container? 
' Does he try to make a: noise with- bVQ(:ks? 
Does he hide them? \ ' ^"^ 

' ..-Does he play with the blocks with^other children? 
CUDDLY , DOLLS . • ' " ' - ' . " 



YES- ■ tiO 



'Does he play with them? 

Does he carry them in a 'loving way?"^" 

Does he carry rthem by one arm or leg or hair? •. 

Does he try to, dress and., undress' them? 

Does he talk to them? . ^ . ♦ ' * 

Does he use them when playing with other children? 
. . - III-21 - • 



-Fo,Tn VII , 2, 2 



SELF CHECKLIST: ADULT/CHILD INTERACTION 
. WITH tOY5i AND EXPERIENCES, ' 
UNIT V|Ii>IODULE .2i LEVEL .2 



When int.eract1ng wyth-,the- children today I... 



YES 



• Pointed things out to children. / ♦ • 

Introdu>:ed them to somet^tng new* 

- Ui;ed words- to^ describe w^^^ they 
were doing or how sbrnething felt. > 

' Imitated something. child did. 

Made a speci f i c sugges ti on or p ^ 
saiiething\for ,^hi Id to do. 

How did 1;he x:hi1d react wh6h you did thtfse things? - What did he do.next^ 



NO 



How.did the child react when you. didn't do them? What did he^ next? 



). • 
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OBSERVATION EXPERIENCES: ADULT/CHILD INTERACTION WITH 

TOYS AND EXPERIENCES " / 

' UNIT VII. MODULE 2. LEVEL 3 : 



Describe ♦how you have encouraged the learning of one child through your 
•use of at least three of the following learning stimulation techniques. 

T. Doing something different but related with the toy the child is pUying 

with; ■. 
'2; ■ Using sonifethi^ in child's ehyirohment in a nw 

3. Invdlving whole adult self with-tte cm . . ^„nthbV 

4> Asking questions or making comments whtch relate one thing to another. 
5. Giving- the child a chance, to make . an open choice. . . 



- Use the f ol lowing format ; 
'CHILD; ■ ; • . 



DATE:. 



WHY YOU THINK LEARNING 
•WAS TAKING PLACE 



What thP child did What vou did 



What happened next. 



III-23 



0 0 20 ? 



ERIC 



PBE. AND POST TEST 
Level 1 



UNIT VII 
MODULE 2 
LEVELS 1 , 2 &. 3 



Consists of 5 pictures: a'3-month^o^d child, a 6-month-old child, 
a 1 -year-old child, an ISnnonth-old chi a 2-year-old child' and 

A set of To pictures of toys (clipped from, toy catalogs) appropriate 
for children of different-ages 2 and under. , 

The task is to match the pictures of childreif? of different ages 
with the pictures -of toys that are appropriate for each age. 

Level 2 ^ . . 

A ten-minute video tape or a Ipririinute objservati on period of traineCin 
a>nurs^ry with two children ahd^ia' shelf flTled with assorted ^ t^^ Video 
tape will be rated dn the following three-point scale by trai^ 



trainer-* * r 

1; Permit thild? to choose his toy 

• ihdependfently? ' 
2v Sugge^^^^^ and nSme age-apprbpri ate toys? 
3. Rresentxa hew tiy( when child loses 

interest in the one^he Bas? 
4; vDpe.s not direct or Tnterf^^^ 
child's: ekp|pration bf tby? 

5. '. Describe or talk aboiit .what child is 

doing Kith toy? ^ ' 

6. Shows xhild-hqw to combine toys that can 
be iised togetherivfor ixanipTe,^ puts a 
blooR^ in a* container or truck? V , 

7. initiates interaction with chiild^n 
the~Tfsi^\6f a toy; for example, rolls 
ball to child? :. 

8. Engages child in conversation about 
his acti vi ti es wi th? the toy? 



jsually Sometimes 



Rarely 























1 

^ ..1 






■■-:.{■■■ 




k 


- . \ 

. A, 


* 




, \ 


V 










L 





If Level 3 ' . . 

Uses the same 10.-minute vtde6 tape or another 10-mjnute observation period 
/of trainee to determine if she/he • ^ ' ^ ^ 



Ti "is accepting of cMl^ 

however originaT, to toy. 
2» ' Suggests or stin^^^ child to combine 
* ' toy with dther rparts of his enyironmeht. 
3. , Itoes something different, but related *with 

'toy to su^ addftiorial alternatives 

•46 chiTd^ . ' / ; 

4. MainUins a^hlgh ie^^^ of involvement with 

ichi I d to encourage coriti nued acti vi ty . 
5/ 'Makes .cbmmerits that relate toy to bther.^ 

concepts. * 
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"RECiPE"' FOfe USING TOYS AND EXPERIE^^^ 
JNIT yir. MODULE 2 



For you and chrld to discpver the ;maximuiri i earning 
bppbrtUnities Withiri^/^^^ 

1 . Offer appropnlate'toys ;1n an; orderly fashibn. 
2; /^illqW theichiidito in hii own wa;.. . . 
2r. Observe thq^^^^^ 

4. Point dut ihd^^^^^^ 

. chiXd^s suirpuhdings^ ^ ■ 

When comfortable wi tfi, /fi rst :steps . i . . . . . ; . . . . : > . . . \ 

_ Introduce fnew; objects and^expeW into child's life. 

2. You. as the adult respond "tb tt^ 

comments abbut.What He^s doing ihd/6r feeling; i.e. , 
' "You ■fined; ^he^^ . 

3 . Respond :by: i miitatl rig: tKe cM 1 d • s ;actlpn--i . e . , rbl 1 the 

bailFback wh^ ^ . 

4. ; Use Words' tip get <a sped.ficxrespoh^^ . 

NoW. you . are ready, to ; ..u,. j . . . i , i , . . . ... ... . ^ . . ..^ . • 

i . Qb spmething differeh^^^ 
^^XBounce. back, a, rolled b 
ad'ult respondi wlthf Wbrds a^^^ ' . , 

2. " Think of something dtffewht to dp with sp^^ 

Have in the hplisei^ f(t.'e. , a paper plate 
. sqiieeze bottle, .etc ;| , '. 'i^. ." ', ■ 

3. , Ihvolve^ybUr Whole self With the cM get: down? V 

pn the flopr and crawlj with 'him. Vn a hide/ and; seek 
.jgame..'"" ■ .• - . - ^ < 

4. Ask questions or make cprmients which relat^^^ . 

other ideas. (Use j cblprSi similar cons tructi on v ^cs ) 

5. Say to the chll d : -'iShow me Another way you can use the* 
• toy /" or "Teach;-me; anp^^^ 

Child i^espbhds , awdul t .rospohds with Wprds, and actions . 
^ ' As child gets bldeirf andthas more language ability he 
can tell you what he 1 s dbihg ai he 1 s' doi rig it . , • 



■ i 

lil-25 ^ • ' . • .; 



Attachment III-D 



? COMPETENCY-BASED PERFORMANCE LiVELS » . 

. . ' , ' . ■ FOR . • : ■ 
' CHILD CAREGIVERS 

r - ■ . ' • \ ' • ' 

• . ■ ; • . H ■ ■ • • 

Our child care tr^tinihg program is based upon the concept that one oiF 
the most important factors in 2f WprkerV job advancement iis the manner 
in whic)i she performs. Basic skills and: simplest cohceptS; are included 
in pire-sefyice training and thiis^ are Level brie skills^ As the worker 
gains in her knowledge and uhderstanding^^^^b^ onrtne-job and du^^^ 
service tratning she prqceetls to Levels Two- ahd^three; ^ 

- i- • * . ' ^ , • ,. ^ 

(Before Level T><the person is a trainiee and refcelves hourly ml^ 

Level 1 - C^iafegiver operates at minimaT competency levels under super- 
1 vision. ' . 

Step^A. (3; month's) == $357.00 Step B {6 ;months) == $374,d0 

Step C (r? ;;months) = $394.00 . Step 0^12 months) = $414.00^ 
' ' ^ I r ^ ' ' . ^ ""^^^ . . 

Level 2 - Basi tally operates comptetency levels outlined 

in tevel One. In additipnv;she: does the t^^^ in 
' LevieT 2. Al so lin addition the worker should have: six 
unips prnn»edic5^at at 'commiLjhi ty ,fcol lege pr equi y a1 ent extra 
' > tiraining in job related arjeas befpr^ mbyihg on to Level .3, 

Step A (6 months)^ = $374ToO^ ^ ' "1^^ 

^ Step C (i year) t $414.00 Step D (1 yea^ ^ $435.00 ' 

Level 3 - Basically capable of ma^ a^day^care home by onese^ 

litt1e'or*nb supervisi^^^^^^^^^^ In additfiort to skills in Levels 1 ♦ 
and Z^'^she must attain the skills in Level 3. .Also in^addition 
^he worker should have completed 12^^ units or credits at a 
community cpll^ge or equivalent extir^ training in job'reliated 
areas to mdye ihtp Level 4. - ^ 




Step' A (r year) $414.00 Step B # year V = $435.00 



Step .C (T ye^^^^ . = $480; 00 Step D yeaic)^ ^ $480 .00 



Level 4 - Has reached^ supigrvisorv or teaching capacity, sp can work as 
/ ' firatticurp *tr^^ with larg^ g>^pups of children as 

' educatidnaT a^^^ - ' 

: Step- A (1>yeaf) # $435i00 Step B (1 year) . .= $457.00 

S<ep C (I'^ea^^ : = $48Q:06* Step D (1 year^^^ ..= $504..06 

:A worker coutd remain an indefinite peripd of time at any step pf any 
level. Therefore i annual iricif^einents are contingent iippri satisfactory 
perf6rmance.i^ ' ' , / 
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RATING SCALE FOR .CHILD CAREGIVERS 
■Name / " ' C ^2 Date .. 



o^«.«u / jT^aining received 

Rater^ / '-^ -■ -■■ ^ to date . " 



1 , . • 

j.4 ^ Energ/ tevel. . 
\/ai ./ High ^ " 

" b. /■ ;■■ " ' Adequate * ' '^"^f . 

C. / :.' Low . ■■ . 

2: Physical health * . 

a. ■ . - : Very' healthy, rarely ill * 

b. " ^ . Average . . • 

c. r. • Poor health J frequent cpftiplain^^ 

•3. Menial health, sod al-eniotional ^^a^^ o . 

a. . ._ Tenise, ill-^t-ea^e, relates poorjly to others 

Somewhat nervous due to; intervi w situation 
c. : Well adjusted,' at ease with, most people . 

4. Ability to learn . ' 

* ■ a; Learns quickly 

b. , • • ^ ' Appears to uriderst&hd •. 

c. / Nefeds things expiafried se^^ times 

. ' ■ •' . • ' ". 

5^ Openness to new ideas \ 

a. ^ dpenmirided . " • ' . \ 

b. Willing to listen but slow tp-change . \ 

c. Difficulty accepting new ideas,/ 

6. Ability to adjust to needsf of -the moment . 

a. ■ Has difficulty if plans have to. be changed 

b. -♦ Cah make minor adjustments 

c. . . ' Very flexible 

1» Ability to cope, with emergencies 
. a. ' " • ■ ■ Can handle any emergency 

b. _____ Can handle simple proBlem? 

c. • - Losel control and doesn't know what. to do. 

'8. Ability to tslk wi If h parents 

a. ■ Comfortably 
, ..b. - ■ . ■ Can do s^o with some difficulty 

c. Has trouble communicating • . 

' -9.. Ability to talk wi.th staff . ^ ■ ' 
' a.- i' Easi.ly 

b. Vr;' With some difficulty » . 
' i t, . Fails. to coffiiiunicate 

• • . • - IH-31 - . . ^ 

■; .. ." - ; nm. 



•10. Ability^ to talk with children . . • • 

a-. Rarely talks to. children . /- * 

■b. -With- difficulty . " " 

■• Eajsily ' ' ■ %. 

■''75' • * " ' ' 

.11.* Ability ^6 plan arw organize • * . *. ^ . 

" \ ■ Plans carefully and carries out plan 

b« Usually prepared; biit dbesn't think very far ahead ^ 

. .4_^ Disorderly, no established r^^ 

12.. WannthrWeetioh toward. Wiiaren * / . ' 

a*" Enjoys children and frequently expresses affection 

toward '^hem , . , . .• ' ' 

Can relate to- children 
^' ^— Avoids interaction with, children /* <> J, 

13. Sense of hufnbr • ' , ' 

a. ^ Can laugh with children and ayie <. 

b. ' - . Enjoys humor of others but cannot lUugh at own mistakes 
C;- Uttle response to humor" / 

14. Interest in child' s^re.as ah occupation 

>■ No apparent qommjtment or interest in child care , 

-. \r ^ Probably does enjoy 'but hot' yet committed 

.c. - ; •-. Very interfested in all phases 

15. Dependability. ' , . . 

a. ; Completely^^l table, responsible arid* cpnscientious 

b. Usually responsible but does not- extend h^r^lf bey 

What is required 

c. o Little regard for commi tments to parents.; or pther'staiff 

members M ' 

' , ■ . ■■• • ■ ..At 

16.. Guidance and discipline ' . 

a; . .. ... Inconsistent and inappropriate, varies from indulgent x 

' . ' , -to punitive / . 

b. ^ Usually fair-but lacks a -variety of methods for followin 
■ > through - . *" * , 

c« ■__ Finn and, follows through but alwatys fair and kind in 

' guiding or disci pTjriing children. 

17. Sensitivity to children's feelings \. .. 

a. Insensitive to children's feelings, discusses child with 

others in ;child';S presence. / ' ' 

b. : Usually aware of childreh '4, feelings but s fails 

, to give children support in' making t^eir decisions or 

pHviacy to work out their owi problems-. ' 

• c. Respecty child.''^ pri vacy' and i%elings, is supportive. and 

available to help' as childreh indicate need. 
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18. Confidentiality. , 

a. . Careful to discuss confidential Infbrmatiort only wi|h 

central staff and iiarents and only when appropriate 

b. Usually careful but occasionLlly discusses specific 

children with other parerjts or atiults. who are not 
involved 



c. 



Careless and indiscreet, discusses children's. pt'oblems 
with no regard for who may^e listening ; . ^. 
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